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Reading : Our Wartime Discovery 


JEAN HATFIELD BARCLAY 


THE BOOM 


M ORE Americans are reading now than 
ever before. There is an unprecedented 
book-buying boom; book-club member- 
ships have reached a peak; rentals are 
up; and library circulation is beginning 
to rise. 

We have always been a newspaper- 
and magazine-reading people, but sales 
and library figures suggest that book- 
reading is becoming the business not of 
intellectuals only but of the whole liter- 
ate population. Columbia University’s 
Readability Laboratory, on the other 
hand, quotes an estimate that only 2 per 
cent of the people are book-readers. 

Probably more books were published 
in 1940 than in any previous year, with 
the major increases in technical books 
(35 per cent), religious books (21 per 
cent), and fiction (12 per cent). In 1941 
retail sales rose 16 per cent, and the 
slump after Pearl Harbor was followed 
by steadily increasing sales. Retail sales 
reached an all-time peak in 1942, and by 
1943 the book business was definitely 
booming everywhere. Since the begin- 
ning of the war, fiction has accounted 
for a smaller percentage of sales, not be- 
cause it has declined but because other 


classes have increased faster. Nineteen 
forty-three was a bad fiction year, with 
one-half the quantity of the preceding 
year and the average quality lower. Sales 
were roughly concentrated in the top 
titles, so that the top twenty sold a far 
greater number than the top twenty of 
1942. The average price of fiction was 
$2.74, the highest price it had reached; 
nonfiction prices had followed a down- 
curve to $2.61. 

Carnovsky, of the University of Chi- 
cago Library School, estimated recently 
that the increased annual sales in two 
years had probably reached one million 
books, which possibly have four readers 
each. The public is buying books the 
year round, and a novel which booksel- 
lers know will sell gets an advance print- 
ing of 170,000 copies without a book 
club; previously 50,000 forecast a big 
best seller. Every kind of book is selling 
well, even library sets which have been 
on the shelves for years. 


The boom may be partly inflationary, 
since library circulation did not keep 
pace with sales. Circulation started to 
fall when we started preparing for war, 
and it reached the bottom of the curve in 
1943. Use of libraries for reference and 
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information never dropped and is still 
increasing. Library circulation was at its 
peak for a five-year period in 1930-35, 
and Carnovsky says that borrowings al- 
ways drop off in a prosperous period. Ap- 
parently, when they can afford to, people 
prefer to buy books. 

Among the reasons cited by Miss Olga 
M. Peterson,’ of the American Library 
Association (hereafter the ‘“A.L.A.”), 
for the 1944 increase in library reading 
are the more settled population, some 
layoffs, volunteer work becoming rou- 
tine, desire for knowledge and escape re- 
placing distraction, lonely families read- 
ing together, interest in lands where 
relatives are stationed, preparation for 
entering armed service, and new inter- 
ests aroused by war. 

Rental library business stood still or 
fell off in 1941; the reading trend was 
toward more serious fiction and non- 
fiction, with Berlin Diary and the fall’s 
best sellers leading. Although no satis- 
factory general explanation has been 
found, rentals declined again in 1942. 
In some communities, however, rentals 
are up 100 per cent in the last two years, 
and a dozen or more eastern states have 
increases of 30 to 4o per cent. Total 
rentals are never far in advance of those 
of the late twenties, but there are more 
rental libraries now. The Library Credit 
Exchange alone serves 30,000 lending li- 
brary units all over the country and esti- 
mates that their combined activity rep- 
resents 30,000,000 book borrowings a 
year. 

A comparative study of fourteen books 
which were best sellers and favorites at 
the public and rental libraries and whose 
popularity ended in 1944 showed that 
ten maintained their popularity longest 
as renters, two at the public library, and 


1 Miss Peterson, chief, Public Relations, gracious- 
ly made her files available to the English Journal. 
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two equally long at rental and public 
libraries. In nonfiction, fourteen books, 
selected because their popularity ended 
during the year, lasted an average of 2.6 
months longer as library favorites than 
as best sellers. A similar test in fiction 
showed that library favorites lasted 2.5 
months longer. Books usually become 
best sellers the month after they are pub- 
lished, and their rental and library popu- 
larity comes the same or the following 
month. Their rise in popularity is usually 
faster than their decline. For long-time 
best sellers, such as The Robe, popularity 
often varies from month to month; they 
may even drop from the list a month and 
return. Fiction outnumbered nonfiction 
on the rental list 15 to r. 

Carnovsky believes that the new book- 
reading public is created by newly 
aroused interest and increased income. 
Soldiers are being reintroduced to books; 
many are now reading when there is 
nothing else to do. Thousands of civilians 
are now buying books for the first time 
because of some dependence on books 
to prepare for new jobs, increase in read- 
ing facilities, and the new cheap editions. 
The boom has been in preparation for 
twenty-five years as the educational gap 
closed. The scarcity of other merchandise, 
leisure resulting from gas rationing, con- 
venience and acceptability of books as 
gifts for servicemen, and the unusual im- 
portance given certain types of books by 
the war itself have also encouraged read- 
ing. 

TRENDS 


Technical books (loosely, all books 
concerning all phases, from vocational 
to emotional, of adjustment to the war) 
were the phenomenal sellers of the first 
war years. Shops averaged a 20 per cent 
increase in business in 1942, and the 
majority attributed it directly to sales of 
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technical books. Tremendous sales of 
technical books continued into 1943, al- 
though their wartime peak was passed 
before the end of the year; and 1944 sales 
were better than normal. The sales of 
technical books came early because 
people were preparing themselves for 
war jobs; as workers became skilled and 
plants developed their own training pro- 
grams, the demand fell off. The demand 
for dictionaries, especially Merriam Web- 
sters, has never declined. 

The demand for technical books was 
felt early in libraries, too; but by Novem- 
ber, 1943, the Library Journal reported 
their use had passed its peak. According 
to the A.L.A., the decrease in technical 
reading, in some cities as much as 40 per 
cent, was the most noticeable 10944 
change in reading habits. Reading for re- 
search, which never ceased, is now 
spurred by prospects of postwar expan- 
sion. 

War books \ed nonfiction, which out- 
sold fiction in 1941. American corre- 
spondents and journalists revealed their 
competence in such best sellers as [nside 
Latin America and Berlin Diary, the lat- 
ter so complete that none of its succes- 
sors had as many sales. Current-events 
books skyrocketed in 1942. Among the 
tendencies of 1942 which culminated in 
1943 were the quick transition from war 
news to books, the increase in books on 
national and international politics, and 
the sympathetic interpretation of Rus- 
sian affairs. One World was the biggest 
seller of 1943, and eight of ten nonfiction 
best sellers were about the war or the 
world at war—some, like Burma Surgeon 
and Here Is Your War, written by sol- 
diers and war correspondents. Success of 
the books was due partly to their bril- 
liance and partly to the censorship (ac- 
tual or self-imposed) in newspapers and 
magazines, which left books to tell Amer- 
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ica about the war and world politics. 
This is our best-reported war; the swash- 
buckling and romanticizing of Davis and 
Gibbons have been replaced by realism; 
and the best war books, like Brave Men 
and Still Time To Die, are factual rather 
than emotional. 

On the whole, war books have prob- 
ably passed their peak. Ernie Pyle, who 
speaks for the common soldier, has two 
books on the 1944 best-seller list, with 
Brave Men published after December 
first. There are three other war books 
on the list, too; but the popularity of 
three biographies and J Never Left Home 
shows the shift in public favor. Accord- 
ing to the A.L.A., the slackening of in- 
terest in war reading was most noticeable 
on the two coasts, where it was most in- 
tense in 1943. Many communities in the 
Middle West reported a steady and 
sometimes increasing demand for war 
books. 

War fiction seemed to lose popularity 
before nonfiction. In recent years fewer 
novels have won great success, and more 
and more nonfiction has had very great 
audiences, especially in the broad field of 
journalism. Some critics think this is be- 
cause fiction seems pale compared to the 
facts of the present world; journalism 
offers the facts. Journalism has taken 
over some of the prime duties of imagina- 
tive writing, and it often uses fiction 
techniques. 

Politics and economics, which have 
been popular reading for several years, 
were well represented late in 1944, but 
there was no other discussion of the 
stature of The Time for Decision. Al- 
though the state of the nation was dis- 
cussed, there was little about demobiliza- 
tion except When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home. Our interest in and knowledge 
of other countries have increased great- 
ly since the other war. Now we want, 
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not background books, but orientation to 
present conditions, such as Argentine 
Diary, Germany Will Try It Again, and 
My Ten Years in Japan. With the ap- 
proach of victory in Europe, books about 
adjustments, such as U.S. War Aims, 
How New Will the Better World Be, and 
especially The Time for Decision, have 
been popular. Public temper favors in- 
ternational co-operation; no isolationist 
book has succeeded. 

Religious books and those about hu- 
man relations, says the A.L.A., have 
shown no sign of losing the popular in- 
terest they attained at the beginning of 
the war. The biggest sellers have been 
in fiction, but On Being a Real Person 
and The Bible and the Common Reader are 
popular nonfiction. The popularity of 
The Song of Bernadette, with total sales 
between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000, showed 
that the audience for religious themes 
was growing. The Keys of the Kingdom 
and The Apostle each sold more than 
500,000. Up to January, 1945, The Robe 
had sold more than 1,500,000 copies; 
and it was then estimated that, for every 
100 persons who had read it, 67 were 
waiting for it. It is longer lived than any 
book of recent years, and yet it is not 
Douglas’ best work. 

The religious theme, also seen in 
Joseph the Provider, Blessed Are the Meek, 
The Green Years, The Razor’s Edge, and 
Time Must Have a Stop, means that war 
alone is not enough; search for something 
more satisfying is one of the most sig- 
nificant present literary activities. It ex- 
plains the vogue of Koestler and of reli- 
gious thinking among certain writers. 
The Religious Book Club, too, has noted 
an upswing in religious interests. The 
Retail Bookseller guessed in March, 1944, 
that the market for spiritual and reli- 
gious books was at an all-time high. Sol- 
diers say there are no atheists in fox- 


holes. A time of fear is always a time of 
prayer. 

The term “‘best seller,”’ as we ordinari- 
ly use it, is misleading, for during the 
past century the Bible has topped the 
sale of every other book in the world, and 
during the war it has exceeded its own 
record. Since 1940 the American Bible 
Society alone has furnished over 7,000,- 
ooo Bibles, Testaments, and Portions 
(single books of the Bible) on requests 
from Army and Navy chaplains and the 
Merchant Marine. Before the war the 
Bible societies published a total of about 
23,000,000 copies of the Scriptures an- 
nually, and an estimated 7,000,000 more 
came from regular publishing houses. 
The World Publishing Company’s an- 
nual sale of Bibles was 1,000,000 more 
in 1943 and 1944 than in an average pre- 
war year. Another publisher says he 
prints from two and one-half to four Bi- 
bles in war years to each one in pre-war 
years. And yet some stores have had to 
ration Bibles! 

Escape reading was abundant in 1940, 
with How Green Was My Valley heading 
a best-seller list which included Kitty 
Foyle and Oliver Wiswell, and with I Mar- 
ried Adventure the leading nonfiction. 
Period stories are in favor, but they are 
more sophisticated than those of the 
1g00’s. On the whole, escape reading led 
in fiction in 1944, with The Robe, fol- 
lowed by Strange Fruit, A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn, Forever Amber, and The Razor’s 
Edge. Escapism was represented in non- 
fiction by three biographies and Bob 
Hope’s biggest seller of all. 

Mysteries and westerns are among the 
most popular forms of escape fiction. The 
average sale of each Inner Sanctum mys- 
tery rose from 6,004 in 1943 to 8,711 in 
1944. Gardner, a mystery writer, re- 
ceived one of the four Pocket Book ‘‘Ger- 
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trudes” for a book that sold over the 
1,000,000 mark. 

Humor headed the nonfiction best- 
seller list for two years: See Here, Private 
Hargrove, in 1942, and I Never Left Home, 
in 1944. Humor sold well early in the 
war, but the Private had little competi- 
tion. It appeared just as we were realiz- 
ing that learning is easier if it is amus- 
ing, and was almost required reading in 
camps. Hope’s book was beginning to 
fail in 1945, but a month’s sales would 
put it high on the year’s list. Dear Sir 
sold out; Try and Stop Me had sold more 
than 100,000 in February, 1945. Lost in 
the Horse Latitudes and Bedside Esquire 
were among the many other favorities. 

A new record was set last fall by the 
publication of fifteen cartoon books, 
compared to six in a normal year; and 
boom sales continued. The previous peak 
was reached in 1943. Man in the Shower 
had sold 80,000 by January, 1945, and 
The Better Taylors sold 45,000 in six 
weeks. Both are of the New Vorker 
school of witty urbanity which is now 
most popular. Alfred Ahoy and especially 
The Sad Sack, which had sold 200,000 
last January and had orders for nearly 
half the new printing of 118,000 copies, 
are the G.I. favorites. Jt’s Hot in Here, 
Small Fry, and Rube Goldberg are popu- 
lar. Cartoons even did well in reprints. 

In other nonfiction, biographies are 
usually popular; and the subtypes within 
the genre—the folksy, started by Coun- 
try Lawyer; the medical; and others— 
have been well liked. Biography sold 
well in 1942; there was little but the four 
exciting autobiographies the following 
year. Three biographies were among the 
best sellers of the past year. 

An interesting trend in regional litera- 
ture is the re-emergence of the series, 
abandoned in the brisk market of the 
twenties but revived in the early forties 
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before the boom gained momentum. 
American themes, such as the Rivers of 
America, predominate. Appearing about 
the same time, How To Read a Book and 
New England: Indian Summer, as well 
as Brooks’s later works, have stimulated 
reading in the classics. 

Poetry sales for the past year con- 
centrated in Davenport’s My Country, 
which sold an astonishing 30,000 copies. 
The theme of the poem is as old as Chris- 
tianity and reaches the same conclusion 
as One World. According to Dorothy 
Thompson, this is a heroic age and calls 
for heroic expression; five years ago we 
would have called it overwritten, horta- 
tory, bombastic. The only other poem 
which has been widely read during the 
war is The White Cliffs of Dover, a 1941 
best seller. 

Race relations, reported the majority 
of librarians, aroused increased interest 
in 1944. The Newark Library, which 
caters to thirty-four nationalities, has 
found a tremendous increase. Sirange 
Fruit was read for the theme and was fol- 
lowed by Darker Brother, Colcorton, New 
World a-Coming. The success of Red 
Cock Crows, Earth and High Heaven, and 
Some of My Best Friends Are Soldiers, al- 
though not as spectaular as that of 
Strange Fruit, is probably more signifi- 
cant, because they lacked the censorship 
ballyhoo. Some southern librarires did 
not have Strange Fruit, and some had it 
only in the Negro library. Negroes ask 
libraries for books by and about their 
own race, such as The Education of the 
Negro in the American Social Order, The 
Negro Handcraft, and the biography of 
George Washington Carver, as well as 
for generally popular books. 

Reprint now designates any book 
brought out at a reduced price by a re- 
print house. Some of them, although not 
recorded on best-seller lists, are ahead 
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of bookstore favorites. National best sel- 
lers are available at not more than 38,000 
outlets; reprints are sold at twice this 
many newstands, gas stations, and vari- 
ety stores. The paper edition of One 
World first tapped this market and was 
the 1943 best seller. 

The twenty-five-cent books are the 
prime phenomenon of the boom. Pocket 
Books sold 5,000,000 in 1940, doubled 
their sales each of the two succeeding 
years, and almost doubled them again, to 
reach 38,000,000 in 1943. The most pop- 
ular are the whodunits, how-to-do-its, 
and anthologies. The month the stores 
got their books for overseas shipment 
last fall the best sellers were AAF, Here 
Is Your War, Trent’s Last Case, Maliese 
Falcon, Pocket Dictionary, and the Pock- 
et Books of Ogden Nash, War Humor, 
Cartoons, and Crossword Puzzles. In the 
classics, Gulliver’s Travels and Ivanhoe 
were popular. Many shoppers just asked 
for Pocket Books. 

Dell and Avon were next in sales, more 
distantly followed by other small reprints, 
like Everyman’s, World Classics, and 
Penguin. Modern, Portable, and New 
Home Libraries, Triangle, Tower, Blue 
Ribbon, and Sun Dial books also sold 
well. Self-help, health, and vocational 
books, called “self-sellers’” because they 
are sold by subject only, were outstand- 
ingly popular. 

Regular publishers, because of paper 
shortages, are granting reprint rights 
much sooner than formerly, making 
newer books available at reduced prices. 
When a book is on sale at two prices, the 
markets seldom overlap! One month last 
fall the best-selling reprints were A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, The Valley of Deci- 
sion, Under Cover, The Sun Is My Un- 
doing, Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
Chicken Every Sunday, Basic History of 
the United States, Dragon Seed, Bedside 


Esquire, and Crescent Carnival. Only the 
history was a national best seller that 
month, but several were on the yearly 
list. 

SERVICEMEN’S READING 

Servicemen like to read. Early in the 
war, Carnovsky confirmed this conclu- 
sion, drawn in the last war. There seems 
little doubt that the average serviceman 
is reading more and sometimes better 
books than he read as a civilian. Some 
nonreaders are becoming readers through 
having books brought to them for the 
first time. The wide diversity of cultural 
and educational backgrounds is reflected 
to some extent in reading tastes. 

The government, with nine hundred 
manuals, was the country’s largest pub- 
lisher in 1943. Service libraries received 
demands for technical books early in the 
war, and in some these were the most pop- 
ular reading in 1942. Their use has fallen 
off, however, because of the closing of the 
O.C.S. and the A.S.T.P. 

Although the preceding year had been 
good, twice as many books were sent to 
servicemen in 1944. Customers relied 
heavily on booksellers’ recommenda- 
tions. Except for Brave Men and The 
Time for Decision, books about the war 
were neglected. 

The Kansas City Times claimed that 
in a foxhole soldiers want Superman, a 
comic book, a good mystery, a ghost 
story, or a humor book, and that read- 
ing habits overseas are different. Accord- 
ing to the New York Times, soldiers over- 
seas read nothing but mail from home; 
Publishers’ Weekly retorted that they read 
everything from Superman up, and like 
small picture books. The Soldiers’ Vote 
Bill ban on literature caused a furor; but 
it is hard to know how much was princi- 
ple and how much desire for books, and 
also how much the soldiers themselves 
were interested. 
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A letter from the Pacific says that 
books were read until they fell apart— 
passed from hand to hand and promised 
to man after man, six or seven ahead. Al- 
though they had read little before, one 
hundred infantrymen read almost every- 
thing they could get overseas. Of the men 
tested in New Guinea, 21 per cent had 
read a book in their leisure the previous 
day, compared to 10 per cent in this coun- 
try. The Readability Laboratory of Co- 
lumbia University found that most of the 
men at one camp were reading picture 
magazines, tabloids, and fiction. It 
blamed the possible nonavailability of 
good nonfiction and prejudice acquired 
in school. Another report echoes that the 
majority of men are still playing cards 
and reading cartoon magazines, but some 
are finding unexpected depths in them- 
selves and in books. Men living near 
libraries use them most. No appreciable 
difference was found in the reading 
tastes of officers and enlisted men. 

According to an A.L.A. release, serv- 
icemen’s favorite authors are Zane Grey, 
Max Brand, William Raine, and Nord- 
hoff and Hall. These names, especially the 
first, appearoverand over, as wellas Saba- 
tini, Hemingway, Thorne Smith, Dorothy 
Sayers, Steinbeck, Saroyan, Edgar Wal- 
lace, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Curwood, 
Wodehouse, Hervey Allan, and Thomas 
Wolfe. Some reading follows the best- 
seller lists. Although there was a demand 
for Scott and Dickens, modern novels are 
more popular than the classics because 
many find the latter slow moving. Hu- 
mor is probably less popular than swash- 
buckling and crime. Cartoon books were 
very popular, especially The Sad Sack, 
for the boys see their own problems in 
the little man who is always behind the 
eight ball. 

Among the religious books popular 
among the men were On Being a Real 
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Person, A Great Time To Be Alive, Live 
for Tomorrow, This Is the Victory, The 
Book Nobody Knows, The Man Nobody 
Knows, and thousands of religious books 
distributed by chaplains. In religious 
reading, soldiers prefer books in non- 
technical language and less than 150 
pages long. Although biography is not 
in so great demand as current history, 
it is more popular than in the country as 
a whole, Current reporters’ tales, post- 
war planning, and discussions of personal 
problems—books to help the men under- 
stand the war they are fighting—were in 
demand. Gunther’s books, Berlin Diary, 
Tarawa, Queen's Die Proudly, They Were 
Expendable, Mein Kampf, Victory through 
Air Power, books about the Russians, 
self-help books, technical texts, foreign- 
language books, travel books, and cul- 
tural subjects were wanted. Hospitalized 
veterans often avoid war literature. They 
resent disillusioning books and favor 
writings about idealism and service to 
humanity. In general, they want short 
stories and escape reading. 

In addition to books popular with 
civilians and the Army, the Navy likes 
sea stories. Adventure, mysteries, and 
new novels are literary stand-bys. The 
libraries are two-thirds fiction, but it is 
not all one type. Here again, Zane Grey, 
E. R. Burroughs, and Max Brand are es- 
pecial favorites. One purser said that it 
had been found that, in the tenseness of 
waiting for torpedoes, a book would do 
more than any other one thing to keep a 
man from cracking. Historical and fac- 
tual books are most wanted in the Mer- 
chant Marine where reading is increas- 
ing. One of these men has time to read 
as much in one year as the average civi- 
lian in ten. 

The popularity of comic books is con- 
ceded everywhere; but the writers are 
all ashamed of it, and the extent is hard 
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to determine. A serviceman’s reading is 
undoubtedly greatly influenced by what 
is available when he has time to read. 

The Council on Books in Wartime 
prints the Armed Services Editions for 
distribution to troops overseas and in 
general hospitals here, the Overseas Edi- 
tions for distribution in liberated coun- 
tries; and for civilians it prepares lists of 
recommended and “‘imperative”’ reading, 
radio programs, and movie shorts. Sales 
of One World, U.S. Foreign Policy, and A 
Bell for Adano doubled when they were 
named “‘imperatives.”’ 

Each of the monthly Armed Services 
sets consists of thirty-two books, dis- 
tributed at the rate of a set for one 
hundred fifty men or for fifty hospital 
beds. Emphasis is on use of the books; 
they are, by definition, expendable. Sets 
are checked against rigid Army and 
Navy standards, and each covers a wide 
range of reading interests, including best- 
seller novels, popular classics, serious 
fiction, humor, westerns, poetry, history, 
and politics, the war, inspirational books, 
biography, and miscellaneous nonfiction. 
On the whole, it seems that they have 
been well received, although they are 
sometimes called highbrow and are prob- 
ably above the average soldier’s pre-war 
literary taste. One man said there were 
few of them he would have chosen as a 
civilian, but some were the best stories 
he had ever read. Next to mail, maga- 
zines are the men’s closest link to home, 
and a set of magazines was chosen on the 
basis of preference. Despite the Council’s 
efforts and the Victory Book Campaign, 
which collected 10,000,000 books, there 
were scattered reports of scarcities of 
books overseas. 


BOOK CLUBS 


Book clubs have felt the literary boom, 
with memberships skyrocketing and new 
clubs mushrooming. Their success seems 





to prove the thesis upon which the Book- 
of-the-Month Club is founded—the aver- 
age man likes to read, but he is hurried 
and needs a literary guide. At present 
there are: the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
membership limited to 600,000 for the 
duration; the Literary Guild; the People’s 
Book Club, membership of 250,000 Sears, 
Roebuck customers in less than two 
years; the Labor Book Club, organized 
early this winter; the Book-Find Club, 
40,000 members in two and one-half 
years; Book League of America, about 
200,000 members; and the smaller and 
more specialized religious, Catholic, and 
scientific book clubs. Four books a 
year is probably the minimum received 
by each club member. 

The Book-of-the-Month Club sells 
new books in advance of publication, 
demonstrating that high-powered mer- 
chandising can control the sale of a prod- 
uct which has always been dependent on 
the individual taste of the reader. There 
is surprisingly little reader reaction from 
book to book—each month about 45 
per cent of the membership take the 
club choice, 15 per cent take another 
current book, the rest none. In addition, 
the average bookstore sale of a club 
choice is 48,000, and sales of the author’s 
other books grow. Booksellers feared 
that the club would ruin them; but, 
whether or not there is any connection, 
increased number and sales of the stores 
have paralleled the growth of the club. 

Over 2,000,000 books have been 
shipped to members of the People’s 
Book Club. Titles are tested by sending 
them to a cross-section of the member- 
ship, as revealed by a Gallup Poll. 
Among the titles chosen by this people’s 
jury are The Robe, The Valley of Decision, 
Mrs. Parkington, Roughly Speaking, Bur- 
ma Surgeon, Also the Hills, Journey in the 
Dark, Here Is Your War, Tomorrow Is 
Forever, and Yankee Lawyer. 
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The Literary Guild, with more than 
600,000 members, like most of the small- 
er clubs, finds that the popularity of 
choices varies. Leave Her to Heaven is one 
of the most popular books it has ever 
had. Others in greatest demand since 
January, 1944, are Great Son, Victoria 
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Grandolet, and Earth and High Heaven. 
The Guild finds its tremendous increase 
in membership the most significant war- 
time development. 

So far as figures are available, 1945 
compares very well with 1944. The boom 
is continuing! 


Learning Basic Englsh—an Over- All View 


I. A. RICHARDS AND CHRISTINE GIBSON?’ 


I; Is a commonplace of the history of 
techniques that a novel proposal has 
more often to combat misconceptions 
than to answer criticisms based on pre- 
cise knowledge of its aims and methods. 
This is eminently true of Basic English. 
Numerous accounts of its recommenda- 
tions have been available for some time. 
But hitherto no succinct account has ap- 
peared of the current mistakes made 
about it. Here are some of the most fre- 
quent of the odd ideas that people pick 
up about Basic. The simplest of all may 
come first. It will not delay us. 

One is that it is some sort of “pidgin 
English”: ““Two mans come here yester- 
day,” ‘‘Give this to I,”’ etc. Anyone who 
has read any representative example of 
Basic will be able to judge on this point. 
We may think that those who call Basic 
a “pidgin” don’t know much about 
either Basic or pidgin English. 

Another queer idea is that Basic and 
the rest of English are somehow two sep- 
arate languages with some sort of barrier 
between them. It is not so, of course; the 


* A chapter, somewhat abridged, from the forth- 
coming book, Learning Basic English by I. A. 
Richards and Christine Gibson, to be published by 
W. W. Norton and Company, New York. 


2 Dr. Richards, world-famous semanticist and 
linguist, now of Harvard University, is director of 
the Commission on English Language Studies; 
Christine Gibson is his assistant and lecturer in the 
teaching of English at Harvard and Wellesley. 


essential words of Basic are the essential 
words of all English—the very same 
words used in the very same ways. So, 
too, with the constructions. A student of 
Basic doesn’t—while he’s studying Bas- 
ic—learn the rest of English. But does a 
student of first-year French learn his way 
about Mallarmé or Proust? There is 
good evidence now that students of Bas- 
ic do in fact go on to the rest of English 
to literary English—much more success- 
fully than students who start in on more 
old-fashioned lines. And there are rea- 
sons for that. One is that the Basic words, 
because they are the words that will do 
the most work, are the words with which 
other English words can be most easily 
explained. The General Basic English 
Dictionary defines 20,000 and more Eng- 
lish words in the Basic 850. 

You would think that students of Eng- 
lish would learn the most useful words 
rather than the literary words first. That 
sounds like common sense. But funny 
things happen in the teaching of English. 

One of your authors will never forget 
a certain Japanese student. It was at 
Nara, and there was a fire. I went out to 
see it and met this student who attached 
himself for an English lesson—it’s a way 
they have. The student would have had 
at least six years of English, probably 
more, and he did know some English— 
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of a sort. But when I asked, ‘“‘Where is 
the fire?”’ nothing more than a good deal 
of hissing resulted. I asked, “Is the fire 
out? Is it still burning? Have they put it 
out yet? Where is it? Which is the way 
to the fire?” and so on. At long last with 
great difficulty a reply came: the usual 
“T am very sorree for you. I do not un- 
derstant you”’! So I gave the student up. 
After a time, while I was actually watch- 
ing the fire brigade at work on it—the 
fire was quite lively—I saw the boy 
again. He came up and said with great 
difficulty, ‘““The gonflagration eess egg- 
stinguished’”’! 

Well, there you do have two languages: 
Basic English—‘‘The fire is out. They 
have put the fire out”’; literary English— 
“The conflagration is extinguished.” It 
seemed as though our Japanese had only 
been “taught” the second. Basic would 
have helped him to keep nearer to the 
facts in this case, with “The fire is under 
control,” which is perhaps what his use 
of ‘‘extinguished”’ meant to indicate. 

Now for a glance at some ideas about 
the purposes of Basic English. One of 
them was dealt with by Mr. Churchill in 
the House of Commons on November 
3, 1943: “‘People are quite purbl nd who 
discuss this matter as if Basic English 
were a substitute for the English lan- 
guage.’ Back in 1942, if we remember 
aright, he described the same idea in the 
same place as “fanciful.’’ “Purblind”’ 
....““fanciful”—good strong English 
words, though they are not in Basic. 
You'd be surprised, though, if you knew 
how many people have been taking up 
their cudgels and valiantly beating the 
air under the impression that we want to 
scrap English and make everyone talk 
only Basic. We’d join them, of course, if 
that was the idea, and so would Mr. Og- 
den, the man with the most variegated 
and sometimes outlandish vocabulary of 








anyone you are likely to meet. He is a 
good retort to the notion that work with 
Basic cuts your vocabulary down. 

This takes us to a much more danger- 
ous idea. The preposterous but in some 
parts prevalent notion that Basic is in- 
tended to take the place of French, say, 
for Frenchmen and for French speakers 
in Canada, or of Spanish in Spanish- 
speaking South America. 

It isn’t salt; it’s vitriol that should be 
put on the tail of that absurd supposal. 
How can we wake up the people who 
voice it into doing a little thinking? For 
consider: every major country in the 
world has already adopted English in its 
school program as the first foreign lan- 
guage to be studied. Why? Not to re- 
place the mother-tongue. Nothing can 
replace that. Not because we as peoples 
or as governments have made them adopt 
it. We haven’t and we haven’t tried and 
we couldn’t have done it if we had tried. 
In fact, the English-speaking nations 
have been remarkably careful not to try. 
Not because the other countries love us 
or our language especially well. Why, 
then? Because they see clearly and in 
hard, practical, realistic terms that they 
need a common second language. If they 
are to meet the coming world, they need 
better means of communication. Not 
necessarily for communication with us, 
the English-speaking peoples. We are not 
quite as preponderant a part of the popu- 
lation on this planet as we are sometimes 
fond of thinking. English speakers are, in 
fact, about one-tenth of the human race. 
There are another 1,800 millions talking 
some 1,700 different mother-tongues. 
And these peoples—as physical commu- 
nication, the airplane, radio, television, 
and the like improve—are going to need 
correspondingly improved mental means 
of communication, with one another even 
more than with us. And the only imme- 
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diately practicable means is through 
English—some sort of English. 

Anyone who has seen much of Eng- 
lish teaching in places like China and 
Japan, India and Malaya, must have 
some doubts as to what sort of English 
it is likely to be—as to how “broken’”’ it 
will become in the process. 

That is the current situation. English 
of some sort will be everywhere in the 
classrooms of the world as soon as the 
war ends. On current teaching practice, 
years of study don’t get most of the stu- 
dents anywhere. It’s really daunting to 
think of the billions of boy-girl years of 
toil that have been and will be wasted in 
the absence of an introduction to Eng- 
lish which will take them more quickly 
to a useful point. In this situation Basic 
comes forward as such an introduction— 
as a way of easing the task which these 
countries have already voluntarily as- 
sumed. 

And up go vociferous cries—not from 
these countries but from sensitive souls 
in New York or London—of “cultural 
imperialism”’! 

Let us be serious for a moment. Some 
of you may know areas in China where 
the spread of the cigarette habit has 
meant malnutrition—so slender is the 
economic margin, so poverty-plagued 
are the people—malnutrition and all the 
consequent diseases, tuberculosis and the 
rest. The poor people could not afford 
cigarettes and enough food, so they 
bought the cigarettes. Nobody’s fault, 
maybe—but the cigarette habit came 
into China through English-speaking 
people’s enterprise! You never heard any 
cry go up about cultural or economic im- 
perialism! You can see schools there too 
where insistence on largely futile Eng- 
lish studies has led to serious neglect of 
Chinese studies—the worst possible form 
of mental malnutrition, leading to all the 
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consequent cultural diseases, nameless 
diseases: disorientation, spiritual flux, 
paralysis of intellectual digestion, loss of 
essential social communication... .. It 
is a grim picture. We propose to free 
more time for Chinese for Chinese stu- 
dents, and we are told—by educators out 
of dramatics departments—that we are 
being ‘linguistically imperialistic.” 

“Cultural,” “linguistic” imperialism— 
what do these adjectives mean? In read- 
ing Voltaire or Thomas Mann, are you 
submitting to some sort of French or 
German conquest? If we belabor this 
nonsense too much, perhaps it is because 
so many goodhearted people seem to 
think it would be somehow wicked of us 
to help the rest of the world to learn 
English. 

We have dealt so far with points that 
haven’t received much attention in the 
published expositions of Basic. For the 
detailed specification of Basic the prime 
authorities are Mr. Ogden’s The System 
of Basic English and The Basic Words. 
For a more general and more recent ac- 
count, see Basic English and Its Uses. 
We promised earlier to come back to one 
point in the design of Basic, one limita- 
tion on the remark that its words go 
through all the changes of form that the 
same words undergo in full English. It is 
this. On the Basic word list appear more 
than 300 words which might be regular 
verbs but which in Basic are used only 
as nouns. Basic confines itself to 16 verbs 
only and to the auxiliaries may and will. 
The reason for this is the immense sim- 
plification in teaching that can thereby 
be obtained. We can concentrate on these 
in any case necessary verbs, as we can by 
no other plan. First things first is the 
principle of Basic. 

If you study the teaching texts of Bas- 
ic, either Learning the English Language 
or The Basic Way to English, you will see 
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how the principle works out in practice. 
Learning the English Language is the 
course developed in Massachusetts and 
Washington adult civic education classes. 
The Basic W ay was the product of experi- 
ence in India and Africa. A First Book of 
English} was the product of Chinese 
classrooms. Similarly C. K. Ogden’s 
Basic Step by Step and Mme Litvinov’s 
adaptation of it to Russian conditions 
are designed for yet other learning needs. 
There is a wide range of design in the 
Basic texts for teaching foreign students. 
No one picking up one of them should 
suppose that is the only way in which 
Basic may be presented. Basic, indeed, 
through the very compactness of the ma- 
terial to be taught, has made experimen- 
tation in grading—in the order in which 
points are taught—relatively easy. And 
the key to this compactness is in the re- 
duction of the verbs. 

Consider these Basic verbs for a mo- 
ment. Twelve of the sixteen in their key 
senses, the senses that are taught first, de- 
scribe visible actions. They are: come, put, 
make, go, take, say, give, keep, see, get, let, 
and send.‘ 

Because these verbs describe visible 
actions, what a sentence using one of 
them means can be seen as it is said. The 
action can be performed as the sentence 
is pronounced. These are the most emi- 
nently demonstrable general verbs in the 
language. And, of course, these demon- 
strable uses describing visible actions 
are taught first. Academic critics of Bas- 
ic sometimes go wildly astray here. These 
verbs, as we all know, have innumerable 
uses. Basic doesn’t for a moment attempt 
to teach them all. It teaches first the vis- 


31. A. Richards, A First Book of English (Peiping, 
China, 1938). Issued under the authority of the 
Orthological Institute of China. 


4 The other four verbs in Basic are: be, do, have, 
and seem. 





ible action uses; then, in a carefully con- 
trolled order, the other uses which, if the 
visible action senses, the key senses, have 
been properly grasped, are fully intelli- 
gible in context. Ogden went through all 
the senses and sieved out the uses that 
aren't intelligible. These are just brute 
facts of the language, sometimes called 
idioms. Then he sorted these out into 
those needed for coverage and those not 
needed. Those needed are very few. 

The result of all this work is recorded 
in The Basic Words—a little book that is 
the outcome of a unique piece of analytic 
lexicography. The result is—for teaching 
purposes—a simplification within a sim- 
plification. Not only are the words and 
constructions of Basic cut down to a 
minimum but the ranges of meaning of 
its words and the recommended phrases 
are similarly pruned down and limited. 
Perhaps this is a subtle point. It’s impor- 
tant though. Surprisingly enough, most 
of those who make academic comments 
on Basic seem never to have heard of it 
or to have had The Basic Words in their 
hands. 

This reduction to 16 verbs is the most 
astonishing thing about Basic. It made 
Basic possible. It is the really new and 
original thing about Basic. You will not 
be surprised, therefore, if it is the point 
at which routine minds aim their attacks. 
Some have actually said that it would be 
easier for a foreign learner—who already 
knew and could use the words put and to- 
gether—to learn a new word, combine, 
than to learn to say and understand the 
phrase put together! You'll agree that an 
academic opposition reduced to this is 
not very formidable. 

The point to note, however, is that the 
Basic verbs and the other words they 
combine with in Basic (as defined for 
teaching purposes in The Basic Words) 
are words any student of English has to 
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learn, whether he comes into it through 
Basic or not. We don’t avoid put and to- 
gether by teaching combine. We don’t 
avoid go and up by teaching ascend, and 
so on. These words and phrases are in- 
dispensable for even a modest under- 
standing of English anyhow. What Basic 
does is to recognize this, teach them 
thoroughly, and use them. 

This brings us to our final point, the 
last extremity of fanciful opposition: the 
alleged difficulty English-speaking people 
will experience in attempting to learn Bas- 
ic. This fantastic objection crops up in 
all sorts of places. Here is one academic 
critic in the correspondence columns of 
the New York Times, for example: “As 
applied to English speakers, Basic calls 
for as much study as would be entailed in 
acquiring a foreign tongue.”’ You would 
think a professed authority on languages 
would make some inquiries before ven- 
turing a remark so ridiculously wide of 
the facts. He goes on: “Learning to for- 
get what we have so painfully acquired, 
learning to do without the wealth of 
words accumulated by those who spoke 
English before us. .... ” You'll note he, 
too, seems to think that we are all going 
to give up our English for Basic! This 
same authority announced that for for- 
eign learners Basic is considerably more 
difficult than ordinary English. 

Here is another specimen of the same 
sort of dreaming: ‘“‘Basic is more easily 
learned by a foreigner than by an Eng- 
lishman for the reason that the English- 
man has to unlearn thousands of words 
which are unnecessary in Basic English.” 

And here, finally, is the New Statesman 
(September 11, 1943) on the same point: 
“Before he left Downing Street did the 
Prime Minister take the precaution of 
memorizing the 99,150 words which he 
must not use?”’ 
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We give you all these samples of this 
objection lest you may think we have to 
do with one solitary product of unregu- 
lated speculation. The facts are that Eng- 
lish-speaking people can easily learn Basic 
in a couple of days. It has been done in a 
morning. Large classes of English speak- 
ers have learned it in half-a-dozen ses- 
sions. 

This whole story of the supposed diffi- 
culty of Basic for English speakers takes 
no account of the facts. Why not? There 
are plenty of people who could supply 
the facts, plenty who know by direct per- 
sonal experience whether it is or isn’t 
hard to learn Basic. Why didn’t these 
objectors consult someone who knows? 
Simpler still, why didn’t they borrow one 
of the books and sit down to find out for 
themselves before bursting out into pub- 
lic print? There is a very simple answer. 
The critics didn’t want to know. They 
preferred to feel sure that things were as 
they wished. It’s such a human failing 
that I don’t suppose one should blame 
them. 

To sum up: 

1. Basic is not a pidgin English. 

2. There is no barrier between it and 
the rest of English. Only a specialist can 
tell when a speaker goes into it or comes 
out of it. 


3. It is mot intended to take the place 
of full English, nor will it. 

4. It is mot intended to take the place 
of anyone’s mother-tongue, nor will it. 


5. It is no threat whatever to the cul- 
tural or linguistic independence (or any 
other sort of independence) of any coun- 
try whatsoever. On the contrary, its ef- 
fect would be to free more time for other 
languages. 

6. Basic is mot harder for foreign learn- 
ers than a similar number of other Eng- 
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lish words. On the contrary, it is far 
easier. 

7. And, finally, it is mot hard at all for 
English speakers. 

Why should any English speaker equip 
himself with Basic English? There are 
general as well as special reasons. The 
strongest general reason is that Basic is 
one good way by which he can refresh 
his interest in his native language. It 
makes him ask himself a thousand ques- 
tions about the words and locutions he 
handles as a rule so glibly; it strips the 
veil of custom from a thousand openings 
for profitable reflection; its restores curi- 
osity as to a thousand nuances which 
familiarity blinds us to; it whets the edge 
of our verbal discrimination. In all this 
the adept in Basic is inquiring not so 
much into Basic as into the rest of the 
language. One of the outcomes of a wide- 
spread study of Basic will certainly be 
increased wear and tear on the greater 
dictionaries. 

Allied to this is an enlarged sense of 
the miraculous resourcefulness of the 
English we work on with Basic, and re- 
spect for the sheer quantity and order of 
the meaning which good writers or speak- 
ers will commonly be attempting to con- 
vey. And with that often come shocked 
discoveries of the amount that is current- 
ly missed, and of the ineptitudes of inter- 
pretation that disgrace so many argu- 
ments. 

Another general gain is the repeated 
alerting of our understanding of how 
sorts of writing differ. To make a Basic 
version is a way of finding out how far we 
understand a passage. More than that, 
it shows us what sort of understanding, 
what sort of responsiveness, the passage 
asks us to bring to it. All the customary 
distinctions—between prose content and 
implied attitudes; between sense, feeling, 
tone, and intention; between statement, 
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suggestion, and persuasion in all their 
co-operations and embranglements— 
cease to be academic abstractions and 
become very concrete challenges to our 
discernment when we attempt to repro- 
duce all we perceive of the meaning in 
the limited terms of our instrument. 

These are some of the general values 
which exercise with Basic can give— 
educative values germinating at the 
point, our grasp of our language, where 
gains may become most fruitful. The 
specific uses of skill with Basic are more 
obvious. For the numberless occasions 
when our job is to say one thing at a 
time as clearly and as simply as possible 
and to say it with the best chance of be- 
ing understood, practice with Basic is 
directly helpful. Not that we will then 
necessarily say it in Basic—that depends 
on the audience and the language we 
have in common; and there is, of course, 
no magic in Basic by which it will do our 
work for us. The help comes through the 
practice in comparing different ways of 
saying the same thing which Basic has 
given us. Under this heading the rele- 
vance of Basic to the teacher, the admin- 
istrator, the publicist, and the advertiser 
needs no more than mention. 

Basic, after all, was designed by Mr. 
Ogden to be an international language, 
and it is naturally there that its greatest 
field of use is to be seen. It is those of us 
who have to do with foreign learners 
limited in their knowledge of our lan- 
guage who will benefit most obviously 
from Basic in their efforts to meet their 
correspondents and interlocutors half- 
way. As a writer in the Hindu (Madras) 
puts it, “For the Anglo-Americans its 
spread is a call for self-conquest and the 
service of others.” 

The spread of a common second lan- 
guage does not, of course, by itself mean 
a more peaceful world. It is well to be 
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neither too despairing nor too confident 
about the peace. It will depend for its 
stability upon countless things—among 
them it will depend upon how the ordi- 
nary, citizens of the different countries 
get on with one another in their neces- 
sary contacts. These contacts are going 
to increase suddenly and fabulously in 
the next crucial twenty years. There is a 
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chance, through English and through 
Basic, of easing them immensely in time 
for the next great crisis around 1965. It 
is one of many easements that will be 
needed. It is worth working for. Must 
we not believe that—other things being 
equal—better means of understanding 
will lead to better accord? He is a cynic 
indeed who doubts it. 


In Defense of English 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG" 


Tues is a movement now under way 
to absorb the English curriculum within 
the field of social science—a movement 
which seems to be gaining momentum. 
In the opinion of this writer it represents 
a danger which it would be a mistake to 
ignore. What motive lies behind this ag- 
gressive educational campaign? Why are 
so many English teachers silent when the 
crisis calls urgently not only for protest 
but for reaffirmation of the faith that is 
in them? How is this challenege not only 
to be met but to be defeated decisively? 

The menace of fascism, the amazing 
success of the Nazi armies, the ease with 
which propaganda-bred lies could be 
injected into the minds of the masses, 
alarmed American educators as they had 
never been alarmed before. Education for 
citizenship—that was the proposed solu- 
tion. To this purpose everything else was 
to be subordinated. That was to be the 
supreme educational objective. Hence 
it follows that social studies should form 
the heart of the curriculum, with the 
teaching of English relegated to a sub- 
sidiary position. If more time is spent 
on social studies, is it not a relatively 


* South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey; 
author of Walt Whitman and the Civil War. 


simple matter—a problem of adminis- 
tration—to call in English teachers from 
time to time who will show the young 
how to read and write? There is really no 
radical change in the program, the argu- 
ment runs, except to make the writing 
and reading and speaking activities cen- 
ter functionally around the social and 
civic responsibilities of the students. 
Thus everything is neatly tied up in an 
educational package for the alleged bene- 
fit of American youth in a democracy. 
Here is the wave of the future, and it is 
futile to resist it. 


The confident assumption that the re- 
vamped social-studies curriculum with 
the occasional assistance of English 
teachers can work the miracle constitutes 
an incredible bit of wishful thinking. Ac- 
tually, the movement represents an at- 
tack on our cultural heritage. The attack 
springs from a fundamental lack of un- 
derstanding of what literary appreciation 
and creative expression can do for the ad- 
olescent personality. 

The study of literature and the art of 
writing are separate disciplines, as im- 
portant in themselves for the full de- 
velopment of the young as a thorough 
knowledge of the social studies. The 
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amalgamation of English with the social 
studies would repeat the story of the lady 
of Niger who smiled as she rode on a tiger. 
Everybody knows how they came back 
from the ride. In other words, amalgama- 
tion is equivalent to liquidation. There is 
no use in blinking these facts. Instead of 
being misled by this new experiment in 
education, English teachers should lust- 
ily sound the calltoarms. Certainly, Eng- 
lish should be correlated with social 
studies; there is an abundance of chal- 
lenging and fruitful material that can 
be put to use; but not all of English, by 
any manner of means, can be taught in 
this way. There will still be need for all 
the time now devoted to English if it is 
to do the specific job that no one else can 
or will do. If the English teachers weakly 
compromise on this issue, they will find 
that they have sold the cultural birth- 
right of the young for a mess of what is 
euphemistically called “citizenship.” 
What, then, is uniquely distinctive of 
the English curriculum? What are its sa- 
lient features, its constructive contribu- 
tions? The first paradox to emerge is the 
realization that the teaching of literature 
is, for better or for worse, intimately tied 
up with social problems. Human rela- 
tions in all their diversity are an ines- 
capable part of the English teacher’s 
function. He cannot discuss novels, sto- 
ries, poems, essays, editorials, plays, with- 
out becoming involved in fundamental 
problems of human conduct and social 
behavior. How is it possible to take up a 
play like An Enemy of the People, for ex- 
ample, without plunging into a heated 
discussion of the proper duty of the indi- 
vidual toward society, the capacity of 
the compact majority to rule themselves, 
the incidence of corruption on the part of 
public officials? Such discussions make 
painfully evident the crude conception 
of social ethics and politics that many 
students hold, but the English teacher 


does not therefore condemn the teaching 
of social studies because it is so ineffec- 
tive. 

The English teacher understands the 
extent to which the mental world of the 
student is separated from the mental 
world of a poem by Milton or Words- 
worth or Shelley. The students come to 
literature preconditioned by moral, reli- 
gious, and social ideas imbibed from their 
family and from their immediate envi- 
ronment. These are the things which 
have shaped their personality. It is by 
no means their fault that they possess 
that kind of personality, with all its con- 
ventional limitations and blind spots. 
That is where the English teacher gets to 
work. He reaches below the surface of 
verbalized consciousness to the sublimi- 
nal level. He penetrates beneath the glib 
commonplaces that the student echoes— 
commonplaces which are responsible for 
his lack of understanding, his aesthetic 
unresponsiveness. Gradually the student 
learns to understand himself, his temper- 
ament and his tastes, and thus arrives at 
a more intelligent appreciation of what 
literature can do for him if he will but 
allow its influence to act upon him. He 
must slough off his stock responses and 
react naturally and spontaneously to a 
work of literature. 

The high-school adolescent, Jike the 
adult, is seriously concerned with solving 
the problem of what life is all about and 
how, under conditions that are precari- 
ous, he can aim for and achieve the good 
life. He needs a philosophy of values to 
help him strive for self-realization in his 
cultural environment. This philosophy 
grows out of every experience he under- 
goes, but it is profoundly influenced by 
his reading, especially when he chooses 
books that are closely related to his deep- 
est impulses. Literature is the imagina- 
tive expression of life. Once the student 
has perceived that, he is ripe for an 
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aesthetic adventure that is intellectually 
rewarding and spiritually liberating.’ 

Also important is the aim of develop- 
ing the imagination of the young. Crea- 
tive writing, the reading of poetry, fic- 
tion, drama, essays, the identification 
with various characters and situations 
that such reading makes possible, the 
steady enlargement of the personal area 
of experience through such exploration— 
all these help to integrate the personality 
of the student. They enable him to rec; 
ognize his uniqueness, as well as his kin- 
ship with the rest of mankind, and to per- 
ceive, even if only dimly, something of 
the dynamic beauty and intrinsic mys- 
teriousness of the world in which he lives. 
As Lewis Mumford well phrases it in his 
The Condition of Man: “There is no pov- 
erty worse than that of being excluded 
by ignorance, by insensibility, or by a 
failure to master the language, from the 
meaningful symbols of one’s culture: 
those forms of social deafness or blind- 
ness are truly death to the human per- 
sonality.” 

Then there is such a thing as the edu- 
cation of the emotions. English, to be 
sure, is not the only subject which draws 
forth a deep emotional response. There 
is music, there is art. But all people use 
language and are involved in life-experi- 
ences that get under their skin. Students 
love and hate, admire and condemn, ap- 


2In one class a student had given a book report 
on Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. During the dis- 
cussion period one girl ventured the remark that 
she could not read books with sad endings. Another 
girl replied that, while she naturally preferred 
happy endings, she was not averse to reading realis- 
tic fiction. Life was like that. A boy jumped to add: 
“You cannot hide away from these facts and prob- 
lems. You must face them sooner or later. We can- 
not go on reading fairy tales all our life.”” When the 
girl who had precipitated the critical discussion pro- 
tested that such books made her feel depressed, she 
did not win much sympathy from the class. She 
should grow up to face reality. Misfortune and 
unhappiness, misery and defeat, were as much a 
part of life as joy and beauty and love. 
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prove and reject. What the English 
teacher tries to do is to cultivate their 
aesthetic taste, to have them realize the 
value of the quest for beauty as a means 
of enriching life. If the English curricu- 
lum did nothing more than instil an ap- 
preciation of poetry and, through that, 
enabled the young to appreciate the in- 
herent beauty of life, it would have justi- 
fied itself. Only those who focus their 
gaze on the negative aspect of English 
teaching—the learning of grammatical 
forms and the correction of errors— 
would seriously contend that English 
could be fused with social studies, with- 
out thereby sacrificing something pre- 
cious and irreplaceable. 

We have already referred to the op- 
portunities provided by the English cur- 
riculum for the understanding of the ad- 
olescent personality. Students write 
about their personal experiences, their 
philosophy of life; they recount incidents, 
painful or pleasurable, which they have 
undergone and, by writing about them, 
objectify their subjective states. They 
discuss; they exchange ideas and im- 
pressions; they write poetry or prose 
which expresses their emotional atti- 
tudes, their cravings, their fantasies, 
their aspirations, their dreams. The crea- 
tive writing program, interpreted in its 
most liberal sense, can cope with the 

3It is after class that students approach the 
teacher with their personal problems. One student, 
brilliant in mathematics, came over at the end of the 
period to ask: 

“How did you like the poem I handed in yester- 
day?” 

“You don’t seem to express any deep personal 
experience in your poetry,” the teacher pointed out. 
“There must be some things you feel deeply about.” 

“Sure, but who’s going to put them into words. 
They’re private.” 

What this student confessed goes to the root of 
the problem. His refusal to voice his private emo- 
tions gave him away completely; he failed to see 
that it was precisely the expression of these emo- 
tions, rendered humanly significant, that consti- 


tuted poetry—the revelation of the naked, abysmal 
self. 
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problems peculiar to the emerging per- 
sonality pattern of the adolescent. If the 
young are to be truly trained for citizen- 
ship and the duties of leadership, the 
only effective way of doing so is to have 
them discover their limitations and po- 
tentialities. That means getting to know 
them individually, intimately, encourag- 
ing their personal interests and creative 
abilities. 

The pragmatic truth is that everyone 
can in some measure be educationally 
benefited and personally enriched by the 
creative program in English. That pro- 
gram has fully justified itself in practice. 
The evidence is there for all to read. It is 
to be found in the books by Hughes 
Mearns, in Pupils Are People, edited by 
Nelly Appy, in the work of teachers as 
described in English for Social Living.‘ 
The doubting Thomases should read 
what one teacher did with a group of 
run-of-the-mill students in a junior col- 
lege: how he taught them to be sincere 
with themselves, to struggle for the pre- 
cious gift of originality, to observe the 
world about them with freshness of vi- 
sion, to discover the fascinating complex- 
ity of the subjective world.s 

The proponents of “liberal” education 
at least reveal a sensitive awareness of 
the priceless literary heritage that is 
ours, the need for cultivating aesthetic in- 
sight and perceptiveness in the young. 
Their aim is not straightforward indoc- 
trination. In Liberal Education, Mark 
Van Doren exalts literature as something 
which makes this world meaningful to us; 
it is a means to an end higher than itself. 
Though he is wrong in prescribing the 
“great books” as the staple diet for the 


4Edited by Holland DB. Roberts, Walter F. 
Kaulfers, and Grayson N. Kefauver. 


5 The story is refreshingly told in Neil E. Cook’s 
“Writing Our Own Thoughts,” which appears in 
English for Social Living. 


young, he is eloquent in stressing the in- 
trinsic importance of the humanities. 
Poetry, fiction, drama, are indispensable 
aids in teaching the young how to know 
themselves as men. Literature alone does 
not suffice to make us know ourselves 
and the world. Books must be supple- 
mented by knowledge and wisdom drawn 
from other disciplines. The purpose of 
the English course is to afford the young 
moral enlightenment, intellectual per- 
spective, and opportunities for spiritual 
and aesthetic growth. 

Language as communication: that has 
become the new battle cry. Sometimes 
this slogan is coupled with and includes 
the arts; usually the linkage is conven- 
iently forgotten. Language has been 
transformed into communication—that 
is the short and the long of it. English 
teachers are themselves partly to blame 
for fostering this shortsighted conception 
of the English curriculum. In response to 
the wartime demand for streamlined 
efficiency and quick results, they under- 
lined the communicative aspect of lan- 
guage, without stopping to give the full 
semantic implications of the term “‘com- 
munication.” Even a blunt Army officer 
in Washington could realize the value— 
on paper at least—of such a timely em- 
phasis. Though some protests were made, 
chiefly by the spokesmen for a liberal 
education, these went largely unheeded. 

Few stopped to ask themselves: What 
is being communicated? By whom? To 
whom? For what purpose? What is it the 
young have to say? What is the inner 
urge which compels them to say it? What 
is the basic value of the final product 
thus communicated? If the immediate 
needs of the war were of paramount con- 
sideration, then would literacy be suffi- 
cient preparation for those about to en- 
ter the armed forces? What more was re- 
quired? The imaginative function of lan- 
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guage, the creative uses of language, lan- 
guage as the symbolization of emotional 
states, language as poetry, magic, evoca- 
tion, music—all that was left out of the 
war-mobilized English curriculum. 

The war has brought home to us, as 
nothing else has done, the danger in 
which the humanities stand. On the one 
hand, some educators have been putting 
up a valiant fight in defense of the tradi- 
tional liberal-arts curriculum. Others 
have been exploring the body of con- 
temporary culture to discover what 
American and world literature can offer 
which makes it a necessity for the devel- 
opment of American youth. The impact 
of science, the revolutionary effect of ad- 
vancing technology, the disturbing effect 
of the war, the present urgent need for 
trained men in engineering and the spe- 
cialized sciences—all these combined to 
put teachers of literature on the defen- 
sive. Sheepishly they began to ask them- 
selves: What is literature good for? Ex- 
actly what does it do? 

That imaginative literature works on 
the emotions and the imagination of the 
reader, no one who has enjoyed the 
aesthetic experience will deny. Who ever 
forgets his first enthralled reading of 
War and Peace, Of Human Bondage, 
Prometheus Unbound, Hamlet, Brothers 
Karamazov, Faust? With what exaltation 
of spirit, given perhaps only to youth, 
did we absorb Dickens and Shelley, By- 
ron and Browning and James Thomson 
(B. V.), Whitman and Strindberg and 
Thoreau! These moments of illumination 
are rare and immeasurably precious, and 
we treasure them for that very reason. 
No work of philosophy or history or sci- 
ence that we studied in our maturity has 
ever lifted us to such Pisgah-heights, 
transformed for us the landscape of the 
world, filled us with the power and 
the glory. Exactly what happened to 
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us we could not say at the time. All 
we knew was that our emotional na- 
ture was deeply stirred. This literary ex- 
perience somehow contributed to our 
spiritual development. After reading 
Dostoevsky and Shelley and Tolstoy and 
Proust, we were no longer the same. Our 
emotions, our imagination, had under- 
gone a creative sea-change. 

Only later did we come to understand 
the psychological aspects of the aesthetic 
experience. Literature is the locus of hu- 
man values, a means of realizing the in- 
tegral dignity and potentialities of the 
self. In literature it is the medium of lan- 
guage which is the treasure-house of hu- 
man experience. Literature is the means 
whereby the individual is absorbed into 
the community and identifies himself 
with it symbolically. It emphasizes the 
specifically human values by means of 
which the self can be vastly enriched.® 

Anything which furthers life and en- 
riches the self is inherently good. The 
aesthetic experience as the process of 
self-realization is thus valuable both for 
the creator and for the reader. It har- 
monizes and humanizes life. Art is the 
means of integrating the self, for the 
aesthetic impulses make possible a bet- 
ter-balanced evaluation of the world. 
Literature translates tradition, culture, 
and value in terms of emotionalized ex- 
perience. Here, then, is life purified, en- 
nobled, reduced to its universalized es- 
sentials. The chaos of conflicting impul- 
ses within the self and the confused dis- 
junction of events in the environment 
are fused in a luminous synthesis. Litera- 
ture, thus, is life on a higher and more in- 
tense level of being. The lawless emo- 
tions of the psychic underworld find so- 
cially constructive and satifying release 
in art. 

See Francis Shoemaker, Aesthetic Experience 
and the Humanities (New York, 1943). 
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As Proust reminds us in The Past Re- 
captured, our true life escapes us, im- 
prisoned as we are in the dungeon of 
habit. Imaginative literature enables us 
to grasp our life again and to enter sym- 
pathetically into the lives of others. He 
declares: 

Only by art can we get outside ourselves, 
know what another sees of his universe, which 
is not the same as ours and the different views 
of which would otherwise have remained as 
unknown to us as those there may be on the 
moon. Thanks to art, instead of seeing only 
one world, our own, we see it under multiple 
forms, and as many as there are original artists, 
just so many worlds have we at our disposal. 

Poetry, for example, is not a luxury 
but a necessity—a natural activity of the 
human spirit. It is life expressed at its 
highest potentiality, life in its moment of 
flowering and fulfilment. The imagina- 
tive element permeates all our affairs, all 
our activities, however mundane and 
utilitarian they may appear to a person 
of limited vision. Since imagination en- 
ters so pervasively into the texture of our 
life, poetry exercises a universal and nec- 
essary function: it is, in the true sense of 
the term, a moral force, for it brings to 
heightened awareness the ideals and pur- 
poses for which we live. Without the sav- 
ing power of the imagination, facts are no 
more than facts. If we go beyond the 
scope of particular facts to abstractions, 
which, however impalpable, still rule our 
life, we see clearly how much we are at 
the mercy of the poetic imagination. 
God, the universe, the unified self, the 
relation of the individual to society— 
these cannot be apprehended except by 
a flight of the imagination. 

There is, to be sure, no need for sepa- 
rating aesthetic experience from social 
experience, just as there is no reason for 
separating science from literature. The 
separation, however, is justified on the 
grounds of methodology. The point to be 
stressed is that the basic material of 





aesthetic experience, which is human ex- 
perience, is social. It records the life of a 
people, it reflects the quality and value 
of a given culture. The whole community 
of meanings and values that compose the 
mind of a race are given unity and sig- 
nificance by art. Works of art thus be- 
come part of the cultural environment. 
This bears out the thesis that art is not 
an isolated activity; it is organically tied 
up with all other forms of culture and 
life. In Art as Experience, John Dewey 
concludes that the problem of restoring 
the organic function of art in life is in- 
terconnected with the problem “of rec- 
ognizing our heritage from the past” and 
fusing it with the insight of present 
knowledge into “a coherent and inte- 
grated imaginative union.” 

The time for compromise is over. The 
challenge brought up by the proposal 
that social studies be made the core of 
the curriculum must be resolutely met. 
If social-studies teachers can take over 
English instruction, then there is really 
no place for the English teacher as such, 
and the sooner he is incorporated within 
the new program, the better for the fu- 
ture welfare of the young. Is it really so, 
however? 

Education for citizenship—that has a 
persuasive and impressive ring to it. But 
if the general statement is placed in a 
more concrete setting, the fallacy con- 
tained in its premises becomes apparent. 
What the new dispensation overlooks is 
that the citizen is also a man. He is alone 
with himself, he seeks entertainment and 
aesthetic refreshment for his leisure 
hours, he strives desperately to discover 
a meaning in life, a source of spiritual 
faith, he is grievously troubled by 
thoughts of death and cries out in sleep 
as dark dreams torment him. Man and 
citizen, individual and social being, pri- 
vate and public self—there is no incom- 
patibility between the two. 
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The only issue in conflict concerns the 
educational method to be employed. One 
method, that of the social studies, works 
on the objective level; hoping by knowl- 
edge and discipline to train the young for 
the responsibilities of citizenship. There 
are norms, standards, traditions, ideals of 
social conduct and patterns of behavior 
to which youth must conform. The other 
works from within outward, convinced 
that inner regeneration is the best road to 
mature, constructive citizenship. There is 
no reason why the two methods cannot 
work in co-operation, one supplementing, 
not supplanting, the other. Imaginative 
experiences in reading, the release of 
emotions by means of identification 
with characters and situations as found 
in books, creative expression—these are 
essential preliminaries in the quest for 
understanding. It is the belief of the 
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English teacher who has worked out a 
coherent philosophy of education that 
only individuals can become socially 
valuable, self-respecting citizens. Self- 
fulfilment cannot take place outside the 
social context. but first there must be a 
self to fulfil—an awareness of the self in 
relation to the world, a personality that 
is sensitive, humane, aesthetically en- 
lightened, emotionally well balanced. 

The movement to reduce the amount 
of time spent on English, the plan to 
make English a secondary part of social 
studies, would result in robbing the 
young of their rightful heritage. A nar- 
row conception of patriotism, disguised 
as cultural nationalism, would impover- 
ish the mind of the young, feed them on 
a subsistence diet of readin’ and writin’, 
with literacy rather than imaginative 
self-realization as the educational goal. 


Co-ordinating the Communication Arts 


LENNOX GREY’ 


I. SOME RECENT SIGNS 


I N MARCH, 1944, the United States 
Office of Education issued the seventy- 
six-page bulletin on The Communication 
Arts and the High School Victory Corps.? 
It was a larger bulletin than the original 
High School Victory Corps manual, which 
had brought many protests because Eng- 
lish and the arts generally had little or no 
place in it. The initial omissions should 
not have been surprising in view of the 
cry for technological skills at the start 
of the war and in view of the speed with 
which the manual had had to be pre- 
pared to forestall a drive on the part of 


*Head of the Department of the Teaching of 
English and Foreign Languages, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. With introductory changes, 
this paper was presented at the Columbus meeting of 
the National Council, November 24, 1944. 


2 Although it bears a 1943 imprint. 





private interests to introduce a_ uni- 
formed élite corps into American schools. 
The Office of Education made handsome 
amends. 

To demonstrate further its concern 
with English and the arts, the Office of 
Education prepared at the same time a 
vivid folding exhibit of seven 40 X 30- 
inch panels captioned ‘“The Communica- 
tion Arts,” for display at national meet- 
ings. So far it has been shown in Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, New York, and Colum- 
bus. It provided a montage of current 
publications of the eleven organizations 
which had collaborated in The Communi- 
cation Arts. The publications totaled 
seventy-nine—six on the half-panel for 
“Art,” five “Dramatics,” seven “‘Eng- 
lish,” seven “Foreign Languages,”’ six 
“Graphic Arts,” eight “Journalism,” 
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seven “Libraries,” six ‘Music,’ nine 
“Radio,” seven “Speech,” and eight 
“Visual Education.” These were only 
selected current publications, not the 
whole roster. 

How do we read these bulletins and 
exhibits? 

Do we indulge in self-congratulation, 
exclaiming: ‘“‘See how active and co- 
operative we are in English and the arts!” 
Or do we ask ourselves soberly: ‘What 
couldn’t we accomplish in the name of 
communication if these seventy-nine 
publications and eleven organizations 
really co-ordinated their efforts, and if 
we did likewise in each of our schools?”’ 
I am compelled to do the second. And 
that does not mean giving up the iden- 
tity of English and fusing it with all the 
arts in one big buzzing confusion. It 
means co-ordination, co-operation, mu- 
tual support—not competition, conde- 
scension, jealous rivalry. 

Frankly this is a political as well as an 
educational question. It is not political 
because of any connection with an office 
in Washington. In my experience the 
United States Office of Education is 
notably free from partisan or power- 
grabbing politics. It is not political in the 
sense of Democratic or Republican poli- 
tics, of which you may have had your 
fill this past year—although some of the 
issues resemble those of politics, polity, 
and policy the world over. It is a ques- 
tion of educational polity—educational 
statesmanship—of which we hear all too 
little frank public discussion, even at 
meetings like ours at Columbus. There 
are dangers in such public discussion, I 
know. But there are more dangers today 
in the lack of it. We teachers of English 
are faced today with some very serious 
political decisions about our future, just 
as our American electorate has lately 
been faced with some serious decisions 
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about our national future. Accordingly, 
this is a political paper, as frank as I can 
make it, dealing with three linked ques- 
tions. 


Il. SOME MATTERS OF HISTORY 


Our most crucial question, like that of 
the world in general, has to do with the 
degree of isolation or of co-ordination 
which we are to maintain in our work. It 
is not a question of black and white con- 
trast between isolationism and interna- 
tionalism, of course. Yet in some respects 
we have been perilously close to isola- 
tionism in English, despite valiant efforts 
on the part of the National Council to 
widen the horizons of English teachers. 
In a number of ways our condition is un- 
pleasantly reminiscent of pre-war France. 
We have the largest army of teachers. 
We are girded by a Maginot Line of state 
requirements. We feel secure in the 
knowledge of our own worth. But much 
of our equipment is out of date. Our in- 
ternal communication is poor. We have 
let our alliances with our nearest neigh- 
bors lapse. We have vague security un- 
derstandings with other great powers, 
notably the social sciences, but they have 
their own problems in the face of the 
pressing demands—demands which in 
some instances are desirable rather than 
sinister—for a New Order in education. 
There is this further difference in the 
analogy: I do not see any Uncle Sam who 
can save us from agony—not even the 
Office of Education—if we do not ally 
ourselves closely with those who work 
for the same values as we do. I should 
not expect to see us obliterated, any more 
than France has been obliterated. But I 
should rather see accommodation and 
prevention instead of acute attack and 
cure—the hard way. 

Historically, I think we are just com- 
ing out of a peculiar state of arrested de- 
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velopment in the teaching of English. In 
considerable measure this arrested de- 
velopment has not been our fault. Oddly 
enough, it has been due to a well-inten- 
tioned but often ill-considered effort to 
make us become international or perhaps 
cosmic in the name of integration and 
correlation—excellent motives, provided 
we know what to integrate and correlate, 
but very dubious as values in themselves. 
For they have no substance in them- 
selves. 

About the time of the first World War 
we began to see that the high degree of 
specialization and departmentalization 
in the high-school program, imitative of 
the graduate-school research program, 
was not very appropriate to most high 
schools. As one result of the agitation 
for correlation, as one means of breaking 
down compartmentalization (and that 
was the phrase used, “break down’’), 
many school administrators did away 
with department heads. 

In some schools appeared divisions of 
social studies, general science, and even 
humanities to take the place of the de- 
partments. These appeared almost si- 
multaneously in high schools and col- 
leges—for the colleges, too, were becom- 
ing concerned with broader general edu- 
cation patterns. 

In social studies such broad-field con- 
solidations took very well. This has been 
the day of the social studies, as an earlier 
day had been the day of language stud- 
ies. The social studies pattern was intel- 
ligible to administrators, for their own 
training in social foundations of educa- 
tion was close to it. It was clearly related 
to the citizenship-training function of 
the public school. In schools where de- 
partments had been abolished the prin- 
cipal was often spokesman and unac- 
knowledged head of social sciences. The 
social sciences had leadership. 
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The broad science or general science 
program took fairly well, because it 
linked fairly well with our technological 
way of life. Yet only fairly well. For 
mathematics was often an_ill-co-ordi- 
nated element and tended to fall by the 
way, an orphan. This we discovered with 
a shock at the outbreak of war. 

The largest number of orphans, how- 
ever, were the teachers of English, for- 
eign languages, art, music, speech, and 
drama. The organizing concept of the 
humanities in the colleges—namely, the 
expression of values in humane letters 
and the arts—was too philosophical, too 
remote from the citizenship-training 
function of the high school. Despite 
heroic efforts to co-ordinate the lan- 
guage arts or general arts in a few places, 
teachers of English, music, art, and the 
rest were left unco-ordinated and leader- 
less. 

That is not the whole story, of course. 
English departments and heads were not 
universally abolished. But where they 
survived they were commonly on the de- 
fensive. Departments did not meet to 
plan expansions. They sat tight. There 
are exceptions, I know, but not a great 
many. 

The marvel is that the teaching of 
English has remained remarkably good 
despite the lack of leadership and en- 
couragement. This is high tribute to the 
personal qualities of English teachers, 
to the essential values of much that they 
are teaching, and to the leadership of the 
N.C.T.E. Outmoded though a good deal 
of the data and interpretation has been, 
cast in the mold given it by favorite pro- 
fessors ten or twenty or thirty years be- 
fore, English teachers have nevertheless 
maintained an enthusiasm for reading 
and a critical insight into language that 
have influenced many students—as thou- 
sands of letters to English teachers from 
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grateful soldiers all over the world testi- 
fy. 

But we must not fool ourselves be- 
cause of these letters—even those which 
say that now, off in Italy or New Guinea, 
they understand why we were enthusias- 
tic about Browning or Conrad, or why 
we wanted them to write letters. They 
should have understood clearly at the 
time that it was not culture or correct- 
ness that counts most, but communica- 
tion. Our communication has not been 
good. 

There are signs now that we are com- 
ing out of our arrested development and 
are going to make such matters clear. 
But it will take more than bulletins or 
displays from the United States Office of 
Education. 


Ill. SOME CLASSROOM AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENTS 


How extensive is classroom and com- 
munity awareness of our need for co- 
ordination, and how much practical ex- 
perience have we to go on? This is our 
second question. Community-minded- 
ness will characterize our schools after 
the war. Have we the communication- 
mindedness that community-mindedness 
implies? 

Some parts of the school experience 
and public interest are told in the Na- 
tional Council pamphlet on What Com- 
munication Means Today. Since that was 
written, the Detroit, Chicago, and Sacra- 
mento programs have moved forward. 
Sacramento modestly reports that the 
school-wide communication program, in- 
volving all the arts fields, “probably” 
had something to do with the fact that 
the Sacramento Senior High School 
topped schools of its class over the coun- 
try in one of the bond drives. 

To this you can add notable develop- 
ments in Stephens College; in California 





junior colleges, which in conference last 
February stressed the need for increased 
emphasis on all the “arts of communica- 
tion”; in Packer Institute in Brooklyn; 
in the Hutchinson, Kansas, public 
schools; and elsewhere. I believe our 
president, Harold A. Anderson, will testi- 
fy with me that a recent meeting of 
teachers in Hutchinson concerned with 
“‘Communication for Education in a De- 
mocracy” was an outstanding example 
of what teachers of English and the arts 
can do when they really set out to co- 
ordinate their efforts. I wish I could show 
you a set of drawings of the ‘Evolution 
of Communication” done by a sixth- 
grade class in Hutchinson under inspira- 
tion of the conference, which we have 
displayed at Teachers College in con- 
nection with our communication arts 
course. 

All this is no hothouse growth, seeded 
and nursed in some one of our schools of 
education. Many of us were shocked at 
the outbreak of the war by the wide- 
spread questioning on the part of teach- 
ers of English, and others, whether Eng- 
lish teachers were essential to the war 
effort. But while many English teachers 
in leaderless situations were asking this, 
many others were quietly affirming their 
essential service. I wrote to our forty- 
eight state boards of education and many 
city boards for statements about war- 
time services of English teachers. I re- 
ceived a filing drawer full of special bul- 
letins and wartime syllabuses. 

Bulletin after bulletin affirmed our 
communication function—many of them 
affirming it in connection with art and 
music, as indicated in What Communica- 
tion Means Today. It had been an in- 
creasing note in the Council publications, 
notably in Angela Broening’s Conducting 
Experiences. Lou La Brant had initiated 
the committee on language communica- 
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tion. On a trip through New England and 
the Middle West, I found teachers every- 
where reaching for it and, when it was 
discussed with them, seizing upon it as 
giving a local habitation and a name to 
something they had been seeking. 

So it has proved at every step. The 
Office of Education, the War Depart- 
ment, the Treasury Department, the 
O.P.A., the O.W.I.—all had been con- 
cerned about this issue and had been 
wondering how teachers of English and 
the arts could beenlisted. But such things 
take initiative. When the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English took initiative, 
looking toward a series of pamphlets on 
communication, war, and reconstruction, 
the Office of Education assembled repre- 
sentatives of English and other commu- 
nication arts and issued The Communi- 
cation Arts bulletin. The War Depart- 
ment and the Office of Education called 
upon the Council to prepare the bulletin 
on Pre-induction Needs in Language Com- 
munication and Reading—thus providing 
the first pamphlet we had planned for 
our communication series, distributing 
it to every high school in the country. 
Unfortunately, too many copies did not 
get beyond the principal’s office because 
of blockades in communication. 

On this national base we have now 
issued three of our Council series: What 
Communication Means Today, Junior 
High School English in W artime and After, 
and Skill in Listening. Because of paper 
shortages and the passing of the first 
emergency, the Executive Committee 
has curtailed the series. But other ma- 
terials which have been prepared for the 
pamphlets will appear in other forms. 

Thanks to these developments we 
have had promising exchanges with the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Speech, with the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, and with teachers of 
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foreign languages and radio. ‘The Na- 
tional Education Association thought 
well enough of these developments to 
earmark $2,500 for the planning of local 
joint conferences over the country deal- 
ing with wartime and postwar services 
of the communication arts, for the swift 
informing of teachers, and for the stimu- 
lation of membership drives in the vari- 
ous associations co-operating. 


IV. FUTURE POLITY 


Where shall we go from here? This is 
the third question. The time is right, or 
soon will be right, for much more. It has 
not taken great pressure to bring these 
things about, but it has taken some pres- 
sure when things have slowed a little— 
not for lack of interest but for lack of 
time in Washington andelsewhere. Noth- 
ing “‘just happens” in this age of pressure 
groups; we must want things to happen 
and give the strategic and tactical pushes 
at the right moments to make them hap- 
pen. 

The time is now right to give the 
needed pushes in our communities and 
local schools—in short, to take the ball 
which in the emergency had been picked 
up from local hands by national hands, 
but which should now go back into local 


hands. 


Communities and schools differ. But 
almost every school can proceed safely 
by these steps, which I should like to 
elaborate if space permitted: 


1. Bring together teachers of English, 
speech, music, art, etc., in your school in a com- 
mittee on the communication arts, with a ro- 
tating chairmanship. Add consultants from the 
social sciences and the natural sciences. 

2. Draw students into a subcommittee to 
serve as an office of school information—to 
demonstrate to both school and community 
what English and the other communication 
arts fields can do for both school and com- 
munity when they work together. 
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3. Carry on a committee study of the best 
ways of co-ordinating work in the classrooms, 
reinforcing one another rather than competing 
as we do now. This will not mean fusion, in 
most schools, but rather the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a communication art, the teaching of 
foreign languages as a communication art, the 
teaching of music as a communication art, the 
teaching of fine arts as communication arts, etc., 
with all the drive which the special interest can 
give plus the vision of the larger context. 


Then, when the nation-wide communi- 
cation arts conferences can be held, let 
us enter boldly into their planning. 

I would trust our teachers to see their 
way from there, going far beyond the 
suggestions in the pamphlets on commu- 
nication. 

If you are in a community with a pub- 
lic junior college, you may be particular- 
ly fortunate, for in visits to fifty junior 
colleges last spring I found that commu- 
nity junior colleges, with their concern 
for communication in the community, 
are particularly interested. The commu- 
nity junior colleges join in giving ma- 
tured expression and active outlet to 
ideas of communication in the communi- 
ty which elementary schools and high 
schools have long been working toward, 
but which have commonly been inter- 
rupted when students have gone away to 
college or which have remained stunted 
from lack of further cultivation when 
high-school graduates cannot go to col- 
lege. The junior college caps a process 
that has long been uncapped. The liberal 
arts college has largely been concerned 
with communication in general rather 
than in a community. The junior college 
must be concerned with both. 





With effective planning, like that in 
Sacramento or Hutchinson, such moves 
can give the breadth of the humanities, 
since they involve the same arts fields, 
without the philosophical remoteness or 
excessive demands of the college humani- 
ties on the teacher. They can provide or- 
ganization and common purpose which 
will help to insure that the arts of com- 
munication receive proportionate em- 
phasis in the curriculum with the social 
studies, sciences, and vocational educa- 
tion. This is important for the social 
studies, the sciences, and vocational 
education. For they are based on a prin- 
ciple of division of labor and cannot 
function well as broad fields unless the 
arts of communication are well devel- 
oped. 

Correlate if you wish. Fuse if you wish. 
Have core programs if you wish. Or you 
may have them whether you wish or not. 
But do not let English and the arts be- 
come mere tools for something else. Com- 
munication is basic to everything else 
that man does. It is a prime human value 
in itself. In a day when every advertiser, 
publisher, and movie producer enlists all 
the arts he can call upon simultaneously 
to persuade us to go his way, let us be 
politically wise enough also to have the 
arts work together for the ends of edu- 
cation. Economics and the important 
business of ‘“‘making friends and influenc- 
ing people” are in this picture. But the 
highest end of philosophy also is in it— 
made immediate and real in this word 
“communication”: the common under- 
standing which makes for human broth- 
erhood. This is the concept we should be 
working from and working for. 
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U/ sing Borrowed Ideas 





J. PAUL LEONARD" 


Kortine’s modern servingmen are 
books and magazines, the radio, movies, 
and newspapers. “I agree’—‘I dis- 
agree” is heard everywhere. “This is the 
truth, not that” is found implied in ad- 
vertising, political campaigns, interna- 
tional affairs, and domestic events. 
Everywhere we turn we find differences 
of opinion. We have grown, therefore, 
to be dissatisfied with relying on one 
man’s report or findings, even in re- 
search. We search for many points of 
view, then combine them into a series 
of conclusions which we use to arrive at 
a position for ourselves. 

At one time teachers were concerned 
chiefly with helping youth read the text- 
book and understand what the author 
had to say. There was little controversy, 
and only one man’s point of view was 
presented. But since modern schools are 
using many supplementary materials 
and encouraging children to go to news- 
papers and magazines and the radio for 
much of their information on modern 
problems discussed in the school, Eng- 
lish teachers are faced with the respon- 
sibility of teaching youth to hear or read 
several points of view on the same sub- 
ject and utilize these ideas in organizing 
and presenting their own thinking. Mod- 
ern discussion really depends upon the 
intelligent use of borrowed ideas. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss 
how we may teach youth to select and 
arrange the borrowed ideas they will need 
to organize and prepare a report based 
upon several points of view. 


* Professor of education in Stanford University 
and co-author of Thinking in English (Books I and 
II) and Language for Use. 
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Laying out a plan.—In making any- 
thing—whether it be a dog kennel or a 
skyscraper—the builder must deter- 
mine first what he wants and the size it 
is to be. The builder cannot purchase 
materials, figure time or cost or men 
needed, or even make a list of what ma- 
terials he needs until this major decision 
has been made. This is his “peg,”’ so to 
speak, around which he hangs all his 
other building plans. 

Similarly, in building a reportor a 
composition, the first thing to do is to de- 
termine the subject, the audience, the 
nature of the occasion, and the time 
available. Obviously occasion is impor- 
tant, for it determines the purpose of the 
report—presentation of facts, telling of 
events, or conducting a persuasive argu- 
ment. The audience will determine 
whether the report should be technical 
or general. The audience, the occasion, 
and the time available determine the 
subject and the way it is to be treated. 


Once the general feel of the purpose 
and nature of the report has been gained, 
the worker should then proceed to limit 
the subject. Many pupils will be bold 
enough to want to deal with such sub- 
jects as aviation, transportation, books, 
movies, world problems, or birds. They 
will need to be helped to see that such 
broad, general subjects are too large to 
develop any accurate treatment of the 
idea. Each of these subjects needs to be 
limited, cut down to size. Class discus- 
sion, then, needs to start with the idea 
of limiting the subject. 

The subject of transportation, for in- 
stance, might be divided into land, air, 
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and water transportation. Land trans- 
portation might be divided into train, 
horse, private automobile, truck, and 
bus. The subject of bus transportation 
might be divided into topics such as 
fares, schedules, terminals, personnel. 
We now begin to get a subject small 
enough to be treated. We might write 
subjects such as these: ‘‘What factors 
would determine the fares to be charged 
by public busses?” or “‘What conditions 
should determine the schedules of a bus 
between two principal cities?”’ The sub- 
jects of “Resources,” “Aviation,” and 
“Birds” may be similarly ‘cut down to 
size.” The area of birds may be cut down, 
for instance, to the subject of “The Mi- 
gratory Habits of Birds.” 

Class exercises should be given to pro- 
vide practice in dividing big topics or 
problem areas into subjects which can 
be handled accurately. Two criteria 
should be used in limiting the subject: 
(1) “Is the subject small enough to be 
treated properly in the time available 
and specific enough to enable the writer 
to arrive at definite conclusions” and 
(2) “Is the subject appropriate to the 
interests of the audience and the purpose 
of the occasion?” 

Planning the attack—The next step 
in the process requires the writer to plan 
the attack on the subject. This planning 
involves three things: (1) setting forth 
the main topics on the subject, (2) se- 
lecting the sources to be studied which 
yield information on the subject, and 
(3) devising a plan for taking effective 
notes on the various sources to be con- 
sulted. 

The selection of the main topics will 
depend upon the nature of the subject. 
If the subject is one in which a series of 
events is to be described, the topics 
should be set up in a time order, each 
event following along in its order of oc- 


currence. If the subject is to show causes 
or to point out the factors involved in 
an issue, the main topics should follow 
one another in an enumerative order 
first, second, third. If the purpose of the 
report is to prove a position, the topics 
should be listed in the order in which 
they will prove the point most clearly. 
After each point, then, should follow the 
facts or argument which proves the 
point to be made. Once these logical 
plans of development are clear, the work 
of securing information will be greatly 
facilitated. Exercises should be used in 
class to give pupils practice in taking the 
subjects they have limited and defining 
the main topics which will develop the 
subjects. 

Material for securing the ideas nec- 
essary to develop the subjects can be 
found from the more common refer- 
ence sources—bibliographies, periodical 
guides, the almanacs, the encyclopedia, 
and other common general references. 
A list of sources dealing with the subject 
will need to be compiled. Titles should 
be listed under the limited subject on 
any and all of the main topics. In search- 
ing for material in books, the Index and 
Table of Contents will provide quick 
means of locating prospective material. 
Exercises should be provided pupils for 
practice in this activity. 

Once a tentative list has been pre- 
pared, each item should be quickly 
skimmed to see if it yields any material 
on the subject or topics and if it yields 
enough to be worth reading in its entire- 
ty. After this hasty skimming, the list 
of sources can be greatly reduced and 
those which contain the most important 
ideas can then be read carefully. 

Preparing for note-taking, as the next 
step, can be done carelessly or expedi- 
tiously. If notes are taken properly, they 
can be used quickly and directly as the 
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writer prepares each section of the re- 
port; otherwise, the writer will spend 
much time in reading over jumbled 
notes. To take notes well, tear several 
sheets of paper into convenient sizes. An 
ordinary sheet of paper, 8} X 11, torn 
in the middle makes note paper of a 
good size. At the top of each sheet of 
paper list one main topic selected under 
the subject to be treated. Put notes on 
only one subject on each sheet of paper. Tf 
several sheets are necessary to outline 
the reading on one topic, use separate 
sheets for each source read, or one set of 
sheets can be used for ideas supporting 
a position and another set for the ideas 
opposing the position. Be sure to enter 
a correct bibliographical citation on each 
sheet for each different source consulted. 
The final bibliography can be built from 
these sheets of notes. 


Suppose, for illustration, the class had 
been studying the problems of natural 
resources, and one of these had been 
water. Each person was going to prepare 
a report on some phase of the use of one 
of the great natural resources. One pupil 
might choose to write on the subject: 
“What Conditions Actually Exist Re- 
garding the Supply of Water in the 
Great Central Valley of California?” 
This is his subject limited to the size he 
wants to use. He now wants to prepare 
a set of note sheets to use in reading on 
the main topics he wishes to treat in the 
report. He outlines the main topics as 
follows: 


I. Location and features of the Great Central 
Valley 
A. Boundaries 
B. Topography and climate 
1. Valley, foothills, mountains 
. Altitudes 
. Temperature 
. Growing season, rainy season 
. Precipitation 
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IL. Irrigation conditions and needs 

. Availability of water 

Dangers regarding depletion 

Means of irrigation used 

. Shortage 

Results of excessive depletion of water 


The pupil would then begin to find 
sources to treat each of these main topics 
—lI, A, or 1. He would make a note sheet 
for each of the items indicated in the out- 
line. These topics would determine the 
headings of his note sheets and the head- 
ings he would use to search for ideas in 
his list of source materials. 

Selecting appropriate ideas —The next 
step in the process is to read the sources 
that have been selected and take notes 
of the ideas which are needed to develop 
the subject or the main topics. As the 
writer proceeds with his reading, he may 
find that he will need to revise his set of 
main topics, as he may find new ones in 
his reading which he did not previously 
think about. This can be done easily if 
the preceding steps have been followed. 
All that is required is that a new note 
sheet be headed with the new main topic. 

In reading the sources, he should be 
cautioned to take notes only of the ideas 
that fit closely the subject or main topic. 
Many articles will deal with ideas that 
will not be needed to develop the subject 
chosen. This is true because the articles 
read are built around a different subject 
from the one the reader has chosen, and 
he is reading a group of articles to pick 
out only those which bear upon his sub- 
ject and the treatment he has chosen. 

Suppose, for instance, that the writer 
has chosen to write on the means used 
to stop water from washing away soil. 
He has chosen several articles to read. 
One of these treats the need for soil con- 
servation, another treats the techniques 
of constructing soil erosion projects, a 
third describes the cost of soil control, 
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while a fourth deals with the damage 
done by floods and careless cutting of 
timber. Each one of these articles is 
written to treat a particular subject, just 
as the pupil is now planning to write a 
report on the means used to control ero- 
sion. Each one of these four articles lists 
and describes projects that have been 
used to control erosion, but they also go 
beyond this listing into other factors re- 
quired for their particular treatment of 
their subject. If these articles are to be 
used for source material on the means 
of controlling erosion, all this additional 
material will be discarded. 

One article, for instance, shows the 
amount of soil washed away, where the 
greatest erosion occurs, where soil con- 
servation projects have been built, what 
part the federal and local governments 
had in these projects. Another article de- 
scribes the major soil conservation de- 
vices but goes on to tell how each one of 
these is constructed, the cost, the skill 
needed to construct them, and, finally, 
proposes a program for constructing such 
projects at various spots in the United 
States. 

Now the subject the pupil has chosen 
is the means used to control erosion. He 
will want an introductory paragraph to 
show that much soil is wasted and that 
such waste is expensive and can be 
avoided by soil conservation projects. 
He will then want to list the various ma- 
jor soil conservation measures and brief- 
ly describe the purpose of each one. The 
other material an how much they cost, 
the skill needed to construct them, the 
materials of which they are made, and 
the part which local or federal govern- 
ment has played will all be omitted. He 
will stick carefully to the subject, no matter 
how interesting or how important the other 
ideas may be. Only by this process of 
sticking to the subject can reports be 


made which are clear and forceful. 
Teachers can help pupils to learn this 
technique by devising sets of exercises 
which list subjects, main topics, and a 
number of ideas or points under each, 
and asking the pupil to cross out those 
which should be discarded. 

Combining the outlines—After notes 
have been taken on the several main 
topics from the sources read, the next 
step is to lay the sheets of note paper 
side by side and from them develop one 
outline which combines all the material 
needed into the outline to be used in 
preparing the report or composition. 
Suppose, for illustration, we use two sets 
of notes taken on two different articles 
on the subject of “The Migration of 
Birds.” These two sets of notes taken 
from two sources are combined into a 
single outline—the third one, which is 
the one to be used in preparing the re- 
port. The report can be written directly 
from this combined outline (Table 1). 

After the outline has been made from 
the combined sources, the writer should 
then check it to see if the main points 
have been developed. Are there enough 
data to treat each point adequately? If 
there are gaps, other sources should then 
be consulted or the point dropped. Don’t 
weaken the report by inadequate treat- 
ment of a point. 

Writing the report—The writer is then 
ready to put together the ideas into a 
combined report. All the command of 
good English techniques he has devel- 
oped will be called into play—sentence 
structure, paragraph construction, cor- 
rect expression, and sentence variation. 
But, above all, the effectiveness of the 
report will depend upon the extent to 
which straight thinking is evident. Is all 
the evidence needed present? Does the 
evidence stick to the subject? Are the 
points proved or explained or described 

















adequately? Are the conclusions sound? 
The answers to these questions will de- 
pend upon the care with which the pupil 
has gone through the processes outlined 
and the quality of his decisions. 

In writing the report, care should be 
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TABLE 1 
THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS* 
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taken to use enough cases to justify con- 
clusions, to consider all factors in the 
issue rather than get caught with an in- 
complete analysis, to guard against 
broad generalizations which turn out to 
be meaningless statements, to search for 








Notes on Article 1 


Notes on Article 2 





I. 


IT. 


Migratory flight differs | 


little from normal daily 


flight. 
A. It is steady. 
B. Birds in migration 


maintain the speed of 
daily flight. 


Birds have two speeds of 

flight. 

A. Normal speed, used 

for everyday flight 

and migration. 

Faster speed, used for 

protection or pursuit. 

1. Carrier pigeons 
when homing can 
increase their rate 
of flight from 30 to 
60 miles per hour. 

2. Lammergeiers have 
flown 79¢ miles per 
hour when they 
were pursuing an- 
other bird. 

3. Golden plovers 
have gone 60 miles 
per hour when they 
were being pursued. 

4. Roubaix swallows 
have flown 106 
miles per hour 
when pursued. 


B. 


II. 





IIT. 


IV. 


. Migratory birds have fine sense 


of direction. 

A. Hummingbird goes 500 miles 
over the Gulf of Mexico. 

B. Pacific plover flies straight, 
even in mists, from Alaska to 
Hawaii. 


Migratory birds return regular- 


y. 

A. The return of the crane in 
Greece means time to sow 
grain. 

B. In Rome the return of the 
stork means time to plant 
vineyards. 


Birds fly high in the air. 

A. Wind currents are better 
there. 

B. They can stay in the air with 
less effort. 


Disasters often happen to mi- 

grating birds. 

A. Tempests and snowstorms 
destroy them. 

B. They fly into lighthouses and 
tall monuments. 

C. Heavy winds 
them out to sea. 


may blow 


. The knowledge about bird mi- 


grations is still quite incomplete. 

A. We don’t know where many 
birds go. 

B. We don’t know why many 
birds go where they do. 





Outline Combining Both Articles 





I. Migrating birds have definite 


IT. 


ITT. 


habits of flight. 

A. They keep a fine sense of di- 
rection. 

1. They go long distances 
without getting lost. 

2. They fly straight even in 
a fog. 

3. Hummingbirds and plo- 
vers are good illustra- 
tions of birds with a fine 
sense of direction. 

. They return regularly. 

1. The return of the crane 
in Greece means sowing 
time. 

2. The return of the stork 
in Rome means time to 
plant vineyards. 

. They maintain a normal 

speed of flight. 

1. Observations show that 
flight is steady and un- 
hurried. 

2. Records of excessive 
speed are made only 
while birds are pursued 
or pursuing. 

Migrating birds fly high. 

1. Wind currents are better. 

2. They stay in the air with 
less effort. 


D. 


Many birds meet disaster dur- 

ing migration. 

A. They fly into objects such 
as lighthouses and tall monu- 
ments. 

B. Strong winds blow them 
out to sea. 

C. Storms destroy them. 


Present knowledge of the mi- 
gration of birds is incomplete. 
A. We don’t know where many 


go. 
B. We don’t know why many 
fly where they do. 





* J. Paul Leonard and Rachel Salisbury, Thinking in English (series), Book III: Considering the Meaning. For more complete 


development of the techniques described here see Language for Use, Book il, pp. 3-48. Both published by Scott, Foresman & Co., 


Chicago. 
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all the reasons necessary, to distinguish 
between facts and opinions, and to be 
sure that the conclusions follow the facts. 

In teaching pupils to follow these steps 
in building reports, the teacher should 
set up exercises each step of the way 
which will give pupils experience in try- 
ing their hands at the respective tech- 
niques involved. Preparing a report is 
made easy if each of these steps is under- 
stood and perfected. The use of correct 
and effective expression can be more 
easily taught in connection with the 
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study of such material as that used here 
for illustration than it can in a sequence 
of its own. The use to which English is 
put determines the purpose, the content, 
and the skills required. If relationships 
are established and connected with pur- 
poses in the use of language, all parts are 
better understood and remembered. The 
English teacher can aid youth greatly 
in understanding the modern world if he 
helps him analyze the problems he faces 
and guides him skilfully in selecting and 
using pertinent facts and points of view. 


Re-examining Certain Methods in the 
Teaching of Literature 


M. MYRIAM PAGE’ 


Too many of us, probably, remember a 
teacher who painstakingly took a classic 
apart, bit by bit, epigram by epigram, 
foot by foot (if it was poetry), and inch 
by inch (if prose), stretching this process 
into six and even eight or ten weeks. No- 
body wishes to revive these practices. 
As a healthy reaction to such tech- 
niques, some years ago methods were 
initiated involving the reading of many 
books quickly. If skills in rapid reading 
and assimilation of a variety of materials 
can be taught, these methods are highly 
desirable in a busy world where most of 
us must read while we run and where the 
well informed must train themselves to 
absorb large masses of printed matter in 
whatever leisure they find. 

Let us consider an example of the ap- 
plication of this method which has 
proved successful. 

Last year in an exceptionally gifted 


Teacher of English, Oakwood High School, 
Dayton, Ohio; co-author of Essentials of Communi- 
cation. 





senior class, we happened one day to 
raise the question whether a piece of 
literature should exist for itself, a bit of 
life crystallized for a moment in perfect 
beauty, or whether its value lies in a pos- 
sible social concept contained therein. 
This discussion arose naturally from the 
reading of two short stories, one by Con- 
rad and one by H. G. Wells, in the an- 
thology we were using. 

The interest of the class in this hoary 
problem led me to make the next book- 
report assignment a novel of social sig- 
nificance. To vary the old routine book 
report, we decided to hold a three-day 
open forum and general dicussion of the 
books read. We conducted the class reci- 
tation somewhat in the manner of a modi- 
fied ““Town Meeting of the Air,” with 
the pupil who reported on the book giv- 
ing some of its central ideas in five to 
eight minutes and the rest of the class 
asking questions and discussing the 
ideas presented. The chairman was a 
skilled debater who kept arguments 
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within reasonable bounds. Pupils had 
read Bellamy’s Looking Backward and 
many novels by Sinclair Lewis and Up- 
ton Sinclair. Often they had read the 
same books; a number had read two dur- 
ing the time allotted instead of the re- 
quired one. At the end we drew the ideas 
together by summarizing on the board 
some of the outstanding social and eco- 
nomic reforms which are now part of our 
way of life but which were apparently 
not generally accepted when the book 
was written. The concept of literature 
being the forerunner of social change by 
at least twenty years is trite to teachers 
of English. It is not old to high-school 
pupils. Too often they consider works of 
literature the expression of ideas already 
set in motion by government and politi- 
cal agencies rather than the inspiration 
for these changes. High-school pupils 
gain a new respect for the classics when 
they grasp this fact. 

The method just described is eminent- 
ly successful with certain types of clas- 
sics and especially with gifted classes 
who read easily and have access to a vari- 
ety of reading materials from many 
sources. However, honest teachers ad- 
mit that it does not always hold like 
values for slow pupils. They too often 
lack the reading skills which the method 
implies, and they sometimes become 
bogged down and fail to gain the larger 
concepts which are the chief value of the 
method. This must be incontrovertably 
true—else why the present frantic em- 
phasis upon remedial reading? It may be 
true that one of the chief values of the 
quicker reading of the classics we once 
studied was the discovery that large 
numbers of pupils simply do not possess 
facility in reading. That teachers of Eng- 
lish have met this lack squarely by de- 
veloping remedial techniques is an indi- 
cation of our adaptability and progres- 
sive spirit. 
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The second source of difficulty with 
this method as the chief means of pre- 
senting literature is its superficiality. For 
the grasping of certain types of litera- 
ture it is good; for the presentation of 
other types (such as, probably, the plays 
of Shakespeare) it is sometimes meager 
and unsatisfactory. Some of us are be- 
ginning to wonder if it has not been used 
too exclusively. Lecturers in schools of 
education still denounce most old no- 
tions for teaching a classic; up-to-date 
textbooks warn us against them; Mr. 
Orson Welles has gone on record as 
scorning such antiquated presentation. 
Roger Hill says in the Mercury Shake- 
speare: 


On studying Shakespeare’s plays . . . . don’t! 
Read them. Enjoy them. Act them. [Shake- 
speare] would be greatly surprised... . to 


know that they are studied (by compulsion) in 
the classroom; that they are conned by scholars, 
dissected by pedants, and fed in synthetic and 
minute and quite distasteful doses to students. 

Nevertheless—with all the books and 
experts telling us not to—we studied 
Hamlet. We studied it, that is, if spend- 
ing four weeks on one play, learning 
forty lines from memory, identifying 
fifty quotations, writing critical themes 
on situations or characters, analyzing 
the plot, and actually paraphrasing 
many passages, discussing in class the 
problems and obstacles that beset Ham- 
let, is studying a play, we studied it. 

Furthermore, we searched the play 
for lines to bolster our opinions on cer- 
tain characters. Making all due allow- 
ance for the docility and obedience of 
girls in Shakespeare’s day, we decided 
that Ophelia was a weak thing whose 
charm and sweetness were poor substi- 
tutes for initiative and intelligence. We 
grew disgusted with Hamlet for his be- 
havior over Ophelia’s grace, arguing at 
a time like that over who loved her most! 
We had not forgotten the insults he had 
heaped upon her at their last meeting. 
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“How like a man!” one brunette mur- 
mured. We triumphantly produced quo- 
tations which proved our contention 
about a certain situation. We compared 
the advice of Laertes to Ophelia with 
that of Polonius. We were a little smug 
in discovering that a brother just a bit 
older could be more realistic and helpful 
than a parent nurtured in an earlier 
generation with different standards. 
“Hamlet made a mess of his life and of 
everybody else’s into the bargain!” ex- 
claimed a pretty girl. ““Do you ever go to 
the dogs alone?” countered a youth. And 
they were off—discussing finally whether 
moral responsibility attaches to people 
like Hamlet, well-meaning blunderer 
that he was. 

I suppose Messrs. Welles and Hill 
(and perhaps Shakespeare, too) have 
turned in cold disdain from such goings- 
on. But all I know is that we got pretty 
excited about Hamlet some days, that a 
class reporting later in the day would en- 
ter the room with the eager question, 
“Are we going to have the same discus- 
sion the other period had?” and that the 
discussions went on outside of class and 
even in homes at dinner tables. Couldn’t 
this adolescent interest justify “study- 
ing”’ the play? 

How did we get into these discussions 
anyway? We paraphrased certain pas- 
sages. For example, we read: 

Laer. For Hamlet and the trifling of his 

favours, 

Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute; 
No more. 


Oph. No more but so? 


Laer. Think it no more: 
For nature crescent does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk, but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you now, 
And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will; but you must fear, 








His greatness weigh’d, his will is not his own; 

For he himself is subject to his birth. 

He may not, as unvalued persons do, 

Carve for himself, for on his choice depends 

The sanity and health of the whole state; 

And therefore must his choice be circumscrib’d 

Unto the voice and yielding of that body 

Whereof he is the head. Then, if he says he 
loves you, 

It fits your wisdom so far to believe it 

As he in his particular act and place 

May give his saying deed; which is no further 

Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 


I asked what this meant. They looked 
puzzled. They read it once more silent- 
ly. Someone gave the general idea. Then 
| paraphrased it in the best and clearest 
English I could use. They were interested 
immediately. I later assigned hard pas- 
sages to be paraphrased by certain pu- 
pils. They tried to see who could find the 
clearest language without spoiling the 
beauty of the original. We decided that 
there is nothing sacred about Shake- 
speare if a passage is obscure in meaning 
to the reader. When we came to the 
famous soliloquy, almost all pupils 
grasped the idea at once because they 
had put their minds to interpretation. 
“To be or not to be’”’ meant #o live or not 
not to live, i.e., Hamlet’s temptation to 
suicide against religious scruples and a 
fear of the hereafter. We certainly did 
not paraphrase all the play! We simply 
used this method as a help to understand- 
ing. Sometimes we substituted our own 
paraphrases for the original lines, as in 
the passages wherein Claudius inflames 
Laertes against Hamlet. 

It is true that seeing this play pre- 
sented by a good company would have 
made much of this digging meaning out 
of the text unnecessary. But at the close 
of our study pupils decided that they had 
gained in understanding the lines clearly 
and that they now possessed a method 
(paraphrasing) by which they could 
comprehend any difficult passage. They 
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also felt that their careful analysis led 
to many conclusions which throw light 
on their own problems. They decided 
that Hamlet had always been “‘tied to 
Gertrude’s apron strings,”’ as it were, and 
that this mother-and-son relationship 
made them understand some of their own 
parental problems a little better. We 
agreed, incidentally, that many mothers 
today subconsciously tend to hold their 
sons because of the uncertainty of their 
futures in this warring world. 

They were amazed to notice the mul- 
tiplicity of quotations and references to 
lines in the play, characters, etc., in 
newspapers, magazines, and radio pro- 
grams. One boy reported that he en- 
countered eleven such references in a sin- 
gle week, one of them being on a program 
featuring two celebrated comedians. 
Scholars may scoff, but there is no surer 
way to gain respect for a piece of litera- 
ture among adolescents than a reference 
to it on a widely broadcasted program. 
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Finally, we reached the conclusion that 

Hamlet held us, spoke to us as he did, be- 

cause he is still the universal symbol of a 

young man faced with a problem too big 

for one individual to solve, that every 

high-school pupils today may say truly, 
The time is out of joint;—O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 


May we not draw the conclusion, then, 
that there is still a place in the curricu- 
lum for the occasional careful study of a 
piece of great literature; that this study 
may bring its own reward, even if it is 
not exactly what the author had in mind 
when he wrote his masterpiece (he prob- 
ably did not fully realize that this was to 
be a great masterpiece of our civilization 
when he wrote it!); that quick reading 
of many books is desirable as one method 
but that it may become superficial; and 
that we gain balance by analysis and 
mastery through the method last de- 
scribed? 


Reading in the Secondary School 


NELLE F. KERCHNER’ 


Wie has shown us the importance of 
language as a weapon for strife as well 
as an implement for peace and has point- 
ed out to us in no mistakable terms the 
need for training in the understanding 
and the use of language. The teacher of 
English, as an expert in the mother- 
tongue, has not been unaware of this 
need. She has, however, at times been 
confused by the multiplicity of tasks that 
confront her and blinded by a feeling of 
missionary zeal which drives her to treat 
literature with worshipful deference in- 
stead of freeing it for its prime purpose 


* Member, Research Staff, Bureau of Curricu- 
lum, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, IIl. 


of acting as an agent to transmit culture. 
The urgency of wartime is aiding us in 
gaining perspective, in clarifying our ob- 
jectives, and in marshaling our forces for 
guiding our young people into straight 
thinking and into intelligent use of re- 
sources. 

Since early in 1940 the Chicago Public 
Schools have been engaged in a compre- 
hensive program in revision of the high- 
school course of study in English. The 
broad objectives of this realignment of 
thinking and procedures forecasts the 
prevalence of English classrooms where . 
democratic procedures will be utilized to 
build power in the skills of communica- 
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tion and where reason will be recognized 
as the basis of all action. 

The building of the new course of 
study is being carried out through exten- 
sive co-operative procedures involving, 
in varying degrees, all the eight hundred 
teachers of English in the forty high 
schools. Significant aspects of the pro- 
gram are the committee organization for 
policy forming, producing, and tryout; 
the laboratory classrooms established as 
a proving ground for new material and 
techniques; the integrated sequence of 
activities offered in resource units; ex- 
tensive arrangements for dissemination 
of information and for in-service train- 
ing; and provision for progressive evalua- 
tion and revision. The new plan is being 
introduced a semester at a time, for ex- 
perimental use and subject to further 
revision. It is now operative through the 
first three semesters. 

The builders of this program have from 
the beginning been committed to the pol- 
icy of promoting the concept that the 
teaching of English is the development 
of power in two-way communication by 
way of the incoming lanes of reading and 
listening and the outgoing lanes of speak- 
ing and writing. One of the major con- 
cerns, consequently, has been the prob- 
lem of reading guidance. Committees 
were organized to conduct a threefold 
program of research involving investiga- 
tion of current procedures in the teaching 
of reading, survey of the literature to de- 
termine the practices recommended by 
experts in the field, and experimentation 
to discover suitable techniques and ma- 
terials. 

Survey of the classroom situations re- 
vealed a casual interest on the part of the 
teachers in the reading problem. A reme- 
dial program attended to the reading 
needs of the retarded students, but there 
was no unified plan of guidance in read- 





ing for all students. Test data available 
showed a discouragingly low level of 
reading ability in many classes. Records 
of student reading and available reports 
on reading interests gave evidence nei- 
ther of satisfactory growth in achieve- 
ment nor of lasting interest in literature. 
From here and there came scattered re- 
ports of success with a program in free 
reading or an extended study of vocabu- 
lary, but generally the teaching of read- 
ing appeared to be an unsolved problem 
of baffling complexity. 

Turning to current studies in the field 
of reading, the committees found en- 
lightenment in regard to the changing 
concept of the reading act and to specific 
issues involved in the teaching of reading 
but little help in allocating reading skills 
and in identifying the particular respon- 
sibilities of the teacher of English. 

Records of experiments in the teaching 
of reading and of the opinions of experts 
indicated that for the many reading 
skills considered important the desired 
emphasis varies more in degree than in 
kind. Learning to read is a lifelong proc- 
ess, a complex procedure involving tech- 
niques for fact-finding, for locating in- 
formation, for effecting memory reten- 
tion and recall, for numerous activities 
which draw upon the ability to reason. 
The complexity of the problem, plus the 
absence heretofore of systematic instruc- 
tion at the secondary level in the many 
reading skills, pointed to the inadvisabil- 
ity of attempting to allocate skills. 
Rather, it seemed, in the present situa- 
tion, that all skills should be taken into 
consideration as needs become apparent, 
perhaps with more emphasis in the early 
years on the reading-study techniques 
and in the later years on critical reading 
which entails facility in the differentiated 
skills of comprehension. It was evident, 
furthermore, that teachers in all subject 
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fields must share the responsibility for 
teaching students to read. 

Accordingly, the committees evolved 
for experimental use in the English 
classes suggestions and techniques cen- 
tered around the following seven aspects 
of reading guidance: 

1. Comprehending the nature of reading 

2. Understanding the organization of read- 
ing material 

3. Comprehending the nature and structure 
of words 

4. Gaining independence in the use of refer- 
ence materials 

5. Making use of illustrative aids 

6. Perceiving the relationships of ideas 

7. Analyzing the personal reaction to reading 
Chicago’s new course of study in the 
fifth unit for each semester offers tech- 
niques to build power in these seven as- 
pects of reading. 

In 1942 Superintendent Johnson in- 
augurated in the Chicago public schools 
a comprehensive developmental program 
in reading involving co-operative inter- 
departmental and intraschool planning.? 
Upon the teachers of English, since Eng- 
lish is the only core subject in the Chi- 
cago curriculum, falls a major share of 
the responsibilities involved in this pro- 
gram. Furthermore, the chairman of the 
English department has_ frequently 
served in the capacity of a reading co- 
ordinator for the school and in turn as a 
contact person to interpret the plans 
and suggestions offered through the dis- 
trict reading council. 

The teachers of English as the needs 
arise draw upon the suggestions for read- 
ing guidance offered in the new course of 
study. At times short, direct drill in a 
reading skill may be needed; again, the 
desired goal may best be attained 


2Signa Wright, “Co-ordination of Reading Pro- 
grams in the Chicago Public Schools,” Adapting 
Reading Programs to Wartime Needs (‘Proceedings 
of the Conference on Reading Held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago,” Vol. V [Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1943], pp. 268-73). 
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through informal socialized procedures, 
through teacher lecture or demonstra- 
tion, or through testing-teaching de- 
vices. The integrated activities of the 
classroom reveal frequent opportunities 
for providing reading guidance. For in- 
stance, in the first unit, through group 
projects organized to investigate school 
facilities or explore occupational fields, 
the students gain independence in using 
reference materials, in reading for a rec- 
ognized purpose, and in judging the reli- 
ability of sources. In the second block of 
work the teachers try to develop intelli- 
gent consumers of contemporary litera- 
ture and an appreciation of symbolic 
mediums of communication; the students, 
in their efforts to analyze and evaluate 
the offering of the periodical or of the 
motion picture or radio, acquire under- 
standing of the organization of reading 
material and grow in the ability to per- 
ceive relationships, to summarize, and to 
generalize. In the third unit, through 
experiences with grammar, the students 
gain an understanding of the relation- 
ships of ideas; through manipulating 
sentence parts or sensing the functions 


‘of words according to grammatical rela- 


tionships, they grow in reading power. 
In the fourth unit, through co-operative 
and individualized reading programs en- 
tailing experiences with provocative and 
stimulating literary selections, the stu- 
dents achieve understanding of the or- 
ganization of material, awareness of the 
author’s intention, satisfactions gained 
from following complexities of meaning, 
new interests and goals. 

The class library serves as an agent 
for the first aspect of reading guidance. 
A library of seventy-five or more titles 
varied as to interest and level of diffi- 
culty is assembled from library, book- 
room, and other available sources. The 
pocket-size editions are often utilized to 
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advantage. The students share in the se- 
lection and care of this library; they 
build it around the goals of the unit up- 
on which they are engaged and rely upon 
the books as working tools. One commit- 
tee of tenth-grade students utilized the 
class library in a comparative study of 
seven of Shakespeare’s plays. They dem- 
onstrated admirably, in the panel dis- 
cussion which culminated the study, 
their ability to read purposefully and 
naturally for even so formidable an as- 
signment. After a few days of intensive 
reading they were able to cite fundamen- 
tal truths and to draw generalizations 
upon social behavior related to life today 
with a surprising display of insight. Their 
performance could not but shake the 
faith of the strongest advocate of the 
long-respected custom of spending five 
or six weeks of class time on the study of 
Julius Caesar or Macbeth. And certainly 
these students gave promise of develop- 
ing permanent interests in literature, 
more promise, without a doubt, than 
another group, ninth-grade students with 
a less fortunate experience with litera- 
ture. At the mention of Treasure Island 
they showed disgust. ‘““Don’t you like 
that story?” questioned the puzzled 
teacher. 

“No!” the children exclaimed. “‘We 
had it all last semester!” 

Then a faltering voice piped up. “I 
like it. I read it for myself afterward.” 

In the second aspect of reading guid- 
ance, understanding the organization of 
reading material, the students are gather- 
ing or relating information, examining 
format, or noting divisions of thought; 
they are sharing vicariously an author’s 
experience, sensing literary form, dis- 
covering the differences between ephem- 
eral and time-tested materials. A senior 
group, searching through old issues of 
the Atlantic Monthly to trace the chang- 
ing fashions of storytelling, acquired, 


through this experience, desirable under- 
standing of the format and function of a 
magazine as well as familiarity with the 
form and purpose of the short story. In 
another instance, through finding and 
comparing tributes to Lincoln, the stu- 
dents came to know and to judge the 
relative significance of poetic and prose 
forms for specific purposes. 

In the third aspect, the teachers de- 
vote considerable attention to helping 
students comprehend the nature and 
structure of words. A word may mark the 
point of departure to enticing worlds of 
meaning, to a consciousness of the versa- 
tility of language, to an appreciation of 
its power. Popular interest in the seman- 
tic approach to language demonstrated 
by the wide sale of books such as Chase’s 
Tyranny of Words or Hayakawa’s Lan- 
guage in Action, increasing attention to 
the potentialities of Basic English, the 
alarming role of propaganda in the pres- 
ent war situation, all indicate the impor- 
tance of word study on a high level— 
study that goes beyond mere dictionary 
drill or curiosity about origins to extend- 
ed analysis of the art of definition, to 
scrutiny of constellations of words, and 
to appreciation of levels of usage. A 
tenth-grade committee found it profit- 
able to make a study of phrases that con- 
stitute complete generalizations—phrases 
that are packed with significance, such 
as the expression “‘the white-collar class”’ 
or “east of the track.” These students ex- 
hibited considerable enthusiasm in fol- 
lowing the network of meanings hidden 
in words and their contexts. They be- 
came obviously more sensitized to the 
power of words. 

In the fourth phase students gain 
independence in the use of reference ma- 
terials through a variety of activities: 
frequent trips to the school and public 
libraries, lectures and demonstrations by 
the school librarian, collecting and caring 
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for class libraries, building bibliographies, 
and using documented materials. 

In the fifth, they learn to use illustra- 
tive aids through activities such as judg- 
ing the merit of radio broadcasts or mo- 
tion pictures and analysis of charts and 
graphs in the study of vocational inter- 
ests or of current news topics. A fresh- 
man group acquired a vivid understand- 
ing of the chart as a graphic representa- 
tion of relationships as they constructed 
their own chart of evaluation for current 
motion-picture productions. 

The sixth aspect, the perception of 
relationships, is the crux upon which de- 
volves the success of education. Too 
often a child amasses bits of unrelated 
learning which are practically worthless 
to him. Until he has generalized, has ap- 
plied, his new information, has placed it 
in its rightful setting according to his 
own insight, he has not learned. We are 
aware that when we build in the young 
person the conscience that demands that 
the new information must “‘make sense,” 
we have gone far toward educating him; 
that as long as he is committed to rote 
learning and to an acceptance philosophy, 
our efforts have gone to naught. The 
area of language usage offers an excellent 
ground upon which to demonstrate the 
need for constant vigilance in the effort 
to make the world intelligible, to per- 
ceive relationships. Through experiences 
such as critical analysis of sentence struc- 
ture, transposition of sentence parts to 
express variations of meaning, following 
a series of qualifications or an involved 
analysis, the students come to see idea 
relationships. Grammar and punctuation, 
or the omission of it, can chart the way 
through a maze of ideas. One group of 
students analyzed the structural pattern 
of a news story. First, they considered a 
version of the story from which the quali- 
fying words had been deleted. Later, 
they embroidered the skeletal story and 
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thus acquired an understanding of the 
relative importance of the separate ele- 
ments and of the varying shades of mean- 
ing to be attained with change of con- 
necting words or omission of certain 
marks of punctuation. Another group 
extended their ability to handle rela- 
tionships by following and analyzing 
editorials on a specified current issue 
over a period of time. 

In the seventh phase the students, 
through experiences in critical reading, 
learn to analyze their personal reactions 
to reading, to feel the satisfaction of trac- 
ing down an elusive meaning, to recall 
at will aided by the fact that the infor- 
mation fits into a pattern of understand- 
ing, to use books as tools, to know read- 
ing as a doorway to the world. 

Desirable integration of the various 
reading skills can be expected as the 
teachers acquire facility in handling the 
techniques. A shift of emphasis from 
what may be termed the mechanical 
skills of locating information to the dif- 
ferentiated skills of comprehension is be- 
coming evident in the classes as the stu- 
dents and teachers develop more inde- 
pendence. One hopeful sign is the grow- 
ing tendency for the student reader to 
put himself in the author’s place, so to 
speak, and to think and to feel with him 
for the same purposes. 

Checks of progress, both formal and 
incidental, point toward growth in read- 
ing powers. The recreational reading of 
the students in the laboratory classes 
shows a persistence of sturdy interests 
including biography, vocational infor- 
mation, and novels of mature appeal. 
Extensive utilization of periodicals is 
increasing the student’s ability to 
read with discrimination. Unified read- 
ing programs centered around compel- 
ling purposes are serving to bring 
about a natural use and, we can only 
hope, a lasting interest in reading. 











Ar THE first of the school year the edi- 
tor and paper adviser should plan a try- 
out, whereby any student in school 
would have the opportunity to write for 
the paper. The editor could give the stu- 
dents regular assignments in the fields 
they prefer and judge their qualifications 
on that. The tryout should be fair and 
square, but only the best students should 
be chosen to work on the staff. 


ASSIGNMENT SHEET 


In most schools the editor-in-chief will 
also be the organization head as well as 
layout man, writer, etc. The editor 
should always post a well-planned as- 
signment sheet, giving each person on 
the staff a definite assignment and some 
concrete ideas for carrying out that as- 
signment. With such a plan, reporters 
will turn in better work, so that the edi- 
tor’s work is easier in the long run. Here 
is an example of a good assignment. 


Jane Smith—That was a well-written story 
last week. You got all the angles and handled 
it well. Try, however, to make the paragraphs 
shorter and don’t start each one with the same 
words. 

Here is another good story for this week. See 
Mr. J. R. Jones, head of the industrial art de- 
partment, in Room 102. The ninth-grade boys 
are planning a new project this semester. What 
is the general plan? When will it go into effect? 
Who are the boys working on it? Will there be 
individual work? What are some of those ef- 
forts? These are just a few questions you might 
ask Mr. Jones. Think up some more for your- 
self. Don’t be afraid of Mr. Jones. He may seem 


* Mrs, (Paul G.) Smythe is a senior in the col- 
lege of education at Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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a little gruff at first, but he will warm to the 
subject when you ask enough questions. Make 
it a good story and get all the details. It will 
take a prominent front-page place this week. 


Here the editor has given the reporter 
a build-up on last week’s story but has 
also pointed out a few faults. Notice that 
the build-up comes first. The reporter 
knows quite a bit about thestory, through 
the assignment sheet, before he interviews 
Mr. Jones. He also knows that it is an 
important story and will try to do a good 
job. 

BEAT SYSTEM 


The beat system is a plan whereby 
reporters have definite people to see each 
week. These people are their sources of 
news, and each week they write the same 
type of story. The reporters will come to 
know their news sources and will be able 
to get more stories from them because 
of this. Some reporters will prefer the 
beat system. The editor should use it only 
for those who prefer it. The beats should 
be changed the minute the editor senses a 
reporter is getting bored. In any case, 
they should be changed every six weeks. 

The principal is always a good source 
of news. He will usually have some leads, 
although he may not be able to give the 
reporter the entire story. He can, how- 
ever, give him a tip on whom to see. He 
is usually interested in the paper and 
realizes the importance of publication of 
school happenings. The dean of girls acts 
in much the same capacity for the paper. 
She may be able to hand out a few tips 
of which the principal is unaware. 
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Heads of departments are always in- 
terested in reading about the depart- 
mental activities in the paper. Each head 
should be contacted every week. Perhaps 
he will have a story once a month, but it 
is still worth the time and effort to get 
that story. 

The presidents of all organizations 
should be contacted weekly. They are 
always anxious to get their news in the 
paper and will talk freely. Perhaps they 
will make up little dabs of news each 
week, just to get in the paper, but even 
this is important in high school. 

The health department may have a 
story only once in two months, but often 
it has good human-interest material. 
Keeping after this department every 
week does no harm. And the librarian is 
always a good person to see each week. 
She will give stories on new books or new 
displays and may even throw in a book 
review occasionally. 

Sometimes the news will overlap. Per- 
haps the adviser of an organization will 
give a reporter the same story that an- 
other person received from the president 
of that club. The editor will not mind 
this at all. It is a great deal easier to 
edit duplicate copy than to have no copy 
at all. Assignments for the beat reporters 
should be put up each week, as are the 
special stories. It will give the reporters 
news leads and keep them on their toes. 
The editor should strive to keep the 
beats interesting and not let them be- 
come run-of-the-mill to the reporters. 


FUTURE BOOK 


It is a wise editor who faithfully keeps 
a future book. Any kind of a book calen- 
dar will do—diary, appointment book, 
etc. In this he puts down leads on all 
stories under the dates they will take 
place. He may put down in September 
that the junior-senior prom will be May 
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26, but at least he does not forget the 
prom. Before making out assignments, 
he refers to the future book. Reporters 
must be told what to do and given ideas, 
and then they will go ahead. The editor 
must keep his eyes and ears open for 
future news. People may come to him 
with future news, the adviser may put a 
bug in his ear, or he may hear a rumor. 
It is up to him to know what is happen- 
ing and then to send the reporter after 
the story. 
STRAIGHT NEWS 


In a four-page paper the straight news 
stories will usually go on the front page 
and carry over to the last page. The im- 
portant stories go toward the top of the 
first page. Position on the page will be 
determined by the editor. 


EDITORIAL PAGE 


The editorial page will usually be 
page 2 in a four-page paper. Editorials 
should always pertain to school affairs. 
Students may read about world events 
in city papers; the high-school paper is 
reserved for high-school news. The edi- 
tor should strive to make his editorials 
worth reading, and they should be as in- 
teresting as possible and should mean 
something to the students and faculty. 
He should try to stay on the right side 
of the administration as far as subject 
matter is concerned, although if there is 
need for a change and the editor thinks 
the administration is at fault, he should 
not hesitate to editorialize it. He should 
be fair in his writing, not always blaming 
the students, not always the administra- 
tion. The best editorial is a short but in- 
teresting one. Probably the editor will 
want the advice of his adviser in the 
choice of subject matter for this column 
more than in any other problem on the 
paper. Editorials in high school are tick- 
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lish propositions if they are going to be 
worth reading. 

The remainder of the page is usually 
taken up with so-called “dirt”? columns, 
alumni column, feature stories, letters 
to the editor, jokes, and (during the war) 
news of former students in the service. 
A “dirt” column is not good journalism, 
especially in a high-school paper. A col- 
umn of this sort, left to the discretion of 
students, often develops into something 
malicious that will hurt feelings and 
cause enemies. It is better to think of it 
as a human-interest column. Names are 
the important thing. Everyone likes to 
see his name in print, whether or not he 
will admit it. Humorous school episodes 
should find a place in a column of this 
sort—not what prominent senior boy has 
broken the heart of what poor freshman 
girl. An alumni column is good, but too 
often nobody cares to take the time and 
effort to write it. News of former stu- 
dents would be a widely read item. Fea- 
ture stories are at home on the editorial 
page, and they, like the editorial, should 
be about school incidents and surround- 
ings. Letters to the editor should be en- 
couraged but should not be printed un- 
less signed by the writers. Often a wise 
editor will write on a controversial sub- 
ject, simply to get letters. 

During war years one of the most 
widely read columns in any paper is that 
concerning servicemen and servicewom- 
en. It is an excellent idea to publish bits of 
letters written by the soldiers and sailors 
to the people back home. It is interesting 
human-interest material. Jokes are a good 
filler and should always be on hand in 
case of holes in the page makeup. 


SOCIETY PAGE 


The society page is usually found last 
in a four-page paper. The society editor, 
like the news editor, should outline a 
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program of assignments. The beat sys- 
tem, however, might not work so well in 
high-school society, as there probably 
would not be enough reporters. All news 
gatherers should be trained to be on the 
lookout for personal items from each per- 
son they contact. Often reporters must 
double on society, picking up items here 
and there. 

Names are the important things in so- 
ciety and will be read by the majority of 
students and parents. The value of any 
society article should be based on the 
idea of names. Parties given by students 
are always good. Who was there? What 
kind of a party was it? For any special 
purpose? When? What kind of decora- 
tions? What refreshments? Trips and 
vacations taken by students are good. 
Where did they go? Did they visit some- 
one? Whom did they go with? For how 
long? 

Faculty news is also important, and 
many good items can be picked up by 
the diligent reporter. Parties, trips, and 
speaking engagements can all be used. 
Out-of-town guests visiting faculty mem- 
bers and students should also be included. 
The society editor should strive to keep 
the news from becoming trite, but it is 
important not to leave anyone out. 


SPORTS PAGE 


The sports page will usually be page 
3. The local news should take the most 
prominent place—news of the basket- 
ball, football, track, and swimming 
teams. There should be future stories 
about games to be played and past arti- 
cles, telling all about the game that was 
played. An important item in sports, and 
often overlooked by high-school staffs, 
is news of the other team. What are their 
strong points? What is their record? 
Sports fans will want to know what the 
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home team is up against in the next 
game. 

Another important source is intra- 
mural activities. The physical education 
teacher will usually be more than willing 
to get intramural news into the paper. 
Generally there will be several intra- 
mural stories each week. And girls’ sports 
should not be overlooked. Often the 
sports editor, usually a boy, is not in- 
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terested in girls’ sports and overlooks 
them. This is too bad, because the girls 
should have a place on the sports page, 
too. 

MORE PROBLEMS 


These are just a few suggestions which 
might prove beneficial to any high- 
school newspaper staff. There are many 
more problems to be faced day by day in 
the life of any school journalist. 


Measuring Achievement in Modern Education 


ELLEN M. GEYER’ 


F OR the last twenty-five years the em- 
phasis in educational objectives has been 
shifting. Formerly education in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools was thought 
of as the acquiring of skills, such as abil- 
ity to spell the words in graded spelling 
lists and the reciting of prescribed facts. 
Physical and emotional reactions were 
not part of the educational program. In 
the newer concept of education the child 
is regarded as a personality whose whole 
being must be developed, whose growth 
takes place in a series of meaningful ex- 
periences. Naturally such an enlarged 
concept of education has led to confusion 
in curriculums and uncertainty in the 
measurement of desired outcomes. 


In spite of educational conferences 
and researches published in educational 
journals, textbook teachers and school 
boards remain unconverted to the freer 
use of materials according to the child’s 
capacity, background, and _ interests. 
Even so elaborate an investigation as the 
Eight-Year Study of Thirty Schools, 
published in five volumes under the 


* Professor of education, University of Pitts- 
burgh; co-author of Enjoying English; chairman of 
N.C.T.E. Committee on Evaluative Criteria and 
Techniques. 


title Adventure in American Education, 
has left this group unimpressed. Even- 
tually this group will catch up. The cru- 
saders are absorbed in more serious prob- 
lems in the establishing of the newer 
theses of education. The objectives are 
yet to be simplified and clarified; the 
radical changes in classroom procedure 
must be justified through scientific meth- 
od; there must be much more testing of 
materials measuring the new outcomes. 

This program seems fairly clear except 
that the experimenters themselves, hav- 
ing been taught under the subject-mat- 
ter curriculum, tend to fall back upon 
the factual materials in their testing. Be- 
cause these factual materials are so ob- 
jective, they are hard to dislodge. Gram- 
mar and spelling have been so frequently 
used in English tests because the items 
which may be included in them are as 
positively right or wrong as items in a 
test in mathematics. Since the Experi- 
ence Curriculum includes in its educa- 
tional measures physical and emotional 
considerations, the materials which will 
measure growth in these aspects are 
much more subjective. The instruments 
which will measure these have not been 
completely invented, nor have the exper- 
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imenters become completely expert in 
interpreting all their findings. At present 
most experimenters are easily distracted. 
They are not unlike a group of travelers 
I once knew who, on the way to England, 
were caught in the ice floe in the Bay of 
Fundy. Periodically an officer let down a 
metallic tube to gauge the temperature 
of the water. Before long the watchers 
along the rail were more intent on the 
new creatures appearing in the tube than 
in the temperature indicating the near- 
ness of the iceberg. The experimenter in 
the newer educational program must 
keep his eye on the temperature and be 
on the lookout for physical and psycho- 
logical indications hitherto never sci- 
entifically measured. 

Many educators have interested them- 
selves in this problem of interpreting 
results and in the creating of legitimate 
measuring instruments. In an article 
published in Studies in College Examina- 
tions entitled “Measuring Achievement 
in Freshman English,” J. Wayne Wright- 
stone mentions as an important research 
problem the formulation of systematic 
methods of attack. He thinks that re- 
search is needed to obtain a reasonably 
comprehensive list of important objec- 
tives in general education as well as in 
specific subjects, to discover and validate 
new techniques, to measure economical- 
ly, and to determine the best ways of in- 
tegrating the results of the evaluation. 
To dispel the impression left by Mr. 
Wrightstone that even after twenty-five 
years of experimentation little has been 
accomplished, it is helpful to turn to Max 
D. Engelhart’s discussion of ‘““Examina- 
tions” published in the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research. Mr. Engelhart 
feels that dissatisfaction with the objec- 
tive type test which measures memory of 
facts only is general and that exercises 
which measure higher mental processes 





as represented in achievement and im- 
provement of techniques of rating re- 
sponses to essay questions are more gen- 
erally accepted. Mr. Engelhart’s conclu- 
sion on the value of the essay-type test 
will startle some teachers out of con- 
firmed notions. He says: 


The reliability of essay examinations varies. 
In many instances, perhaps typically, the marks 
assigned to the papers involve relatively large 
variable errors of measurement. On the other 
hand, if the questions of an essay examination 
are relatively definite and clearly stated and if 
recommended procedures are followed in read- 
ing the papers, the reliability may approach that 
of the typical objective test. High correlation 
between essay and objective test is evidence 
that the two instruments tend to measure the 
same abilities, but they do not identify the abili- 
ties. The objective test may measure informa- 
tion, while the essay examination may meas- 
ure the functioning of higher mental processes. 


The type of examination, how to ad- 
minister, and what results to expect are 
all matters of uncertainty. Mr. Engel- 
hart answers the objectors to the essay 
test who say that such a test measures 
only two-fifths of the student’s knowl- 
edge by replying that the purpose of the 
essay-type test is not to survey knowl- 
edge; that is the purpose of the objective 
test. Obviously a balance of the two 
types of test in a fair examination is in- 
dicated. John and Ruth Stalnaker in an 
article entitled “A Construction-Shift 
English Test” published in the college 
edition of the English Journal (XXIV 
[1935], 667-73) nullify a favorite device of 
literature teachers by discovering no dif- 
ference in the results of the ““open-book”’ 
examination and the one in which notes 
are not permitted. Teachers who have 
hesitated to dictate objective tests may 
be reassured, for experimentation has 
demonstrated that neither validity nor 
reliability are decreased by oral presenta- 
tion. Even “teacher-made”’ tests, if 
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carefully made, have proved as reliable 
as standardized ones. 

In a letter relative to the whole pro- 
gram of evaluative criteria and tech- 
niques, Arthur E. Traxler of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


I believe that the most valuable procedure 
for the appraisal of standardized and informal 
tests and other types of measurements is by 
means of objective studies of the reliability and 
validity of the tests. I feel that there is marked 
need for more objective studies of tests, par- 
ticularly in the field of reading, than have been 
reported in educational literature. Too often 
teachers uncritically accept tests at their face 
value when they are not adequate to do the 
job that they purport to do. For example, the 
scores yielded by some of the reading tests that 
are ostensibly diagnostic are so low in reliability 
and so highly intercorrelated that they have in 
reality no diagnostic value. The few studies 
that have been made in this field have pointed 
clearly to the need for a better diagnostic read- 
ing test than any test now available. 


In reply to a question regarding stand- 
ards in testing and criteria for appraising 
English in school surveys, Wilfred Eber- 
hart, associate professor of education, 
Ohio State University, expressed the 
following opinion: 

With respect to standardized tests, I feel 
that test makers have done an excellent job of 
preparing forms that are easily scored. The 
really critical question is whether the tests 
actually measure significant outcomes, in ac- 
cord with the best current thinking of English 
teachers. Many tests in the mechanics of Eng- 
lish, reading skills and knowledge of literature 
are inadequate. Some of the tests in English 
grammar include expressions which seldom or 
never occur in ordinary speech or writing; 
others give undue emphasis to highly technical 
grammatical terminology which should not be 
inflicted upon elementary or high-school stu- 
dents. Many tests in literature are unsatisfac- 
tory because they assume that all students 
should have a detailed acquaintance with a 
very circumscribed body of literature. Little 
has been done to measure more significant 
aims such as the development of literary ap- 
preciation, critical mindedness in reading, or 
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capacity to weigh and evaluate the ideas set 
forth on the printed page. 

Informal, teacher-made tests, whether of 
the objective or essay type are, I am afraid, 
usually hastily made and hurriedly scored. 
Perhaps some of their defects could be overcome 
if teachers would (a) formulate their basic 
objectives clearly and concretely in terms of 
expected behavior outcomes and (+) develop 
evaluation forms and tests really related to their 
objectives. 

Concerning the criteria for appraising Eng- 
lish in school surveys I might say that I am 
best acquainted with the techniques used in the 
New York State survey by Dora V. Smith and 
the various surveys conducted under the auspices 
of the Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. These surveys developed many 
promising techniques. One very important 
criterion which I should like to see more gen- 
erally applied is the following: Is the teacher 
given the freedom to develop a program adapted 
to the needs and interests of the group he is 
teaching? Must the teacher use Shakespeare 
with a slow group simply because the course of 
study so indicates? 


Frederick P. Mayer, professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Pittsburgh, remarks: 


I am not satisfied with any test I have 
yet seen for its ability to estimate the student’s 
literary taste and his creative ability at organiz- 
ing a communication and expressing it with 
taste and skill. There are some parts of English 
work which seem to me impossible to test: 
some kind of subjective estimate through a 
review of a few pages of a student’s writing on 
personal and critical topics seems to be indi- 
cated. 

I think we are taking the validity of existing 
tests too seriously. We are not sure that they 
are built soundly to test soundly. I feel that 
there needs to be much experimentation and 
gathering of evidence before we depend too 
heavily on a testing program. “Time” tests I 
am afraid of, because some students are tem- 
peramentally unable to show what they know 
at an “average” pace..... 

From our experience with the testing of our 
sophomores at the University of Pittsburgh we 
have discovered that we cannot put a great 
amount of trust or dependence upon a test 
which is built so that it asks for an achievement 
in terms of a special training or special kind of 
course which we do not give and the aims of 
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which are not the aims of our teaching of litera- 
ture here. One test our sophomores took asked 
for a rather wide knowledge of books and 
authors and literary references which might 
grow out of the kind of acquaintance students 
might have from heavily chronological courses 
in the history of literature, particularly of 
world literature. In our regular course we do 
not try to communicate such intensive factual 
nformation; we believe it is often superficial 
or unilluminating. We have tried to stress 
understanding and appreciation of a limited 
number of classics studied in detail, with the 
aim of enjoyment of a few things the course 
aim. Our students, well trained within the 
limits and aims of our course, may show up 
below what is expected on a test built with 
different course patterns or course achievements 
in mind. The results in scoring will not be good; 
vet it may be that the test should be changed 
to suit our work and not our course to suit the 
test. 


I hope that some progress can be made in 
developing a useful body of tests for college 
work in English without allowing such a use 
to overshadow our estimate of the student, his 
private history, and his ability at creative com- 
position of an experience and of a critical sort. 


Educators searching for new forms of 
tests and new instruments for measuring 
physical and emotional growth as well 
as factual achievement may feel that in 
a quarter of a century they have made 
but slight progress. They really have no 
cause to be discouraged. Every school 
that changes its curriculum to develop 
the go per cent who do not go to college 
as well as the 10 per cent who do scores 
another victory for the new educational 
program. 





An Apology 


Miss Irene B. Hunt, of Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, suffered in silence 








the misprints in her f/y-and-flea contribution to this department of the February issue. 
They were annoying——flce twice should be flea, and flew once should be fled—but the 
interested teacher would readily correct them. Miss Hunt did protest, however, 
when we credited her with the item on page 152 of the March issue—because that 
was unfair to the real contributor of the item. We deeply regret these errors, our 
only excuse being that the items had to stand in type for several months—and some- 
thing slipped. 





TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 





According to the story, the dowager Czarina of Old Russia saw on her hus- 
band’s desk a paper dealing with a political prisoner. On the paper Alexander 
III had written, “Pardon impossible; to be sent to Siberia.”” The Czarina took a 
pen and switched the semicolon so that the statement read: “Pardon; impossible 
to be sent to Siberia.’’ The Czar let the change stand—and thus did a semicolon 
save a man from Siberia. 

E. Louise Noyes 
Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, California 


If you enjoyed reading “To Lighten the Load,” why not send in your | 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? _ 
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OFFSET FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
PUBLICATION 


A few terms ago my English department 
head handed me a copy of a school mag- 
azine that had been mailed to her. It was a 
handsome affair and invited close inspection 
and casual admiration. I read through the 
magazine rather carefully and returned it. I 
am afraid that I rather rudely shocked my 
estimable superior when I remarked by way 
of criticism that the magazine reflected a 
highly creative imagination on the part of 
the printer and an equally creative bank 
roll on the part of the school treasury. 

In truth, the literary content of the pub- 
lication ranged from ordinary down to poor; 
the chief art features were a judicious use of 
type and an expensive two-color job, and 
the general layout and order of the various 
articles indicated that a mass of material 
had been handed to a printer with a carte 
blanche in the matter of expenses. Never- 
theless, this magazine impressed people. 

We were depending at the time on a rath- 
er ancient mimeograph for our school paper, 
and the results were both highly inartistic 
and highly illegible. Pieces of good writing 
were lost in a method of poor reproduction. 
It was then that we made what we consid- 
ered the fortunate discovery of the photo- 
offset process. We have used it ever since 
and sincerely believe that it is the ideal me- 
dium for a school publication. 


What is photo-offset? Briefly, this is the 
method, The material to be reproduced is 
pasted up on a large sheet of strong white 
paper or Bristol board. This sheet is photo- 
graphed by the printer, and a single cut is 
made of the entire page. Material on any 
one page may be different combinations of 
typing, handwriting, or drawing. The only 
restriction is that it be done in black ink. 


Round Table 


34! 


The original may be larger or smaller than 
the finished product according to the type 
of material submitted. 

It can be seen from this very brief out- 
line that the finished work is literally a pho- 
tographic copy of the original. Your school 
paper, then, is literally a mirror of the work 
of the pupils who made it. It is not a mirror 
of the printer’s craft, nor is it a stepchild of 
an inexperienced hand at the mimeograph. 

What are the advantages of using this 
process? First and foremost is the one de- 
tailed directly above; the paper is actually 
the work of the pupils. They recognize it 
when it comes out. They know just where 
their articles will appear and how they will 
look. This fact alone opens up several edu- 
cationally desirable activities. Correct writ- 
ing and careful proofing become pupil aims 
motivated by the desire to have the articles 
appear perfect to the classmates and teach- 
ers who read it. 

The method also opens up a valuable 
channel for the exhibit of pupil art work. 
Since the printer makes one cut out of an 
entire page, drawings may be interspersed 
with the written articles without incurring 
the usually heavy expense of an individual 
cut for each single drawing. This means that 
the written material may be given life and 
vitality by careful illustration. The maga- 
zine may be made beautiful, not by an ex- 
pensive selection of type faces or two-color 
print job, but by a direct pupil application 
of good aesthetic principles. 

It is possible, at a nominal extra charge, 
to include original photographs in the copy. 
This is a fine motivation for a school pho- 
tography club or a press photography divi- 
sion of the newspaper staff. School events 
can be given full coverage and detailed in 
the paper in word and picture. 

The offset method opens up numerous 
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nonliterary avenues of expression. The mats 
(the term used for the large sheets of paper 
on which the paste-ups are made) must be 
laid out. A steady hand and ability to meas- 
ure are needed here. The material must be 
pasted up carefully. One page may contain 
half-a-dozen pieces of pasted-up material. 
A story may be cut up in several pieces; car- 
toons may be inserted between them; a title 
may be pasted above the story and a “‘con- 
tinued” note on the bottom. Thus we see 
that a single page may represent the work 
of many pupils, each of whom is prepared to 
rise or fall on the merit of his work. A mis- 
spelled word will reflect on the writer, the 
typist, or the proofreader. Poor alignment 
may reflect on the pupils who laid out the 
mat or who made the paste-up. Smudges on 
the finished product will show that the pu- 
pil intrusted with the final stage in the work, 
cleaning with an art gum, was derelict in his 
duty. The system fairly cries out for careful 
and painstaking work and supplies its own 
reward and punishment. The many types of 
jobs available attract an equal number of 
types of students many of whom would not 
ordinarily be interested in working for a 
school publication. 

We have developed interesting combina- 
tions of writer and illustrator teams, editori- 
al cartoonists, cover designers, and many 
other examples of original and creative tal- 
ent. We have printed hand-written composi- 
tions of lower-grade children and drawings 
of primary-grade children. Such matters 
would by the regular processes of printing 
be economically impossible for the average 
school. 

Such a paper motivates careful writing. 
It stimulates practical aesthetics by giving 
pupil art work a comprehensive medium for 
exhibition. Its opportunities for variegated 
work attract so many different types of 
pupils that I can say sincerely that it is a 
morale builder. These opportunities for all 
types of pupils have strong democratic im- 
plications and take the school publications 
from the hands for the élite few and hand it 
to the student body at large. All kinds of 
service from sonnet-writing to mat-cleaning 


are necessary. Better than that, the value of 
each contributor’s work is appreciated be- 
cause it is so apparent. 


This brings up the matter of finances. We 
have found the offset method very economi- 
cal. We bring out three issues each semester. 
Our first two issues are twenty pages each. 
The size of the page is 53 by 8} inches, or 
about the size of the popular ‘‘digest’’ maga- 
zines. Our original mats are somewhat larg- 
er so that we get quite a reasonable amount 
of material on a page without too much re- 
duction in type size. We print a thousand 
copies, all of which are sold by advance sub- 
scription. Our third issue is the graduation 
magazine. The page size is the same, but we 
have a heavy cover, usually in colored ink, 
and we print the photographs of the gradu- 
ating classes. This issue is usually about 
forty-eight pages. Our total expense for the 
three issues comes to about $280. 


Since the subscription fee for the three 
issues is twenty-five cents, it is apparent 
that the fees provide almost the entire sum 
needed. We do accept advertising in the 
final issue and have accumulated a tidy re- 
serve fund for the purchase of materials for 
our newspaper office. We have bought a 
typewriter, drawing tables, dictionaries, and 
reference books. By cutting the specifica- 
tions of the publications very slightly, it is 
possible to bring the cost down to a figure 
which will not require any advertising what- 
soever. A slight reduction in the number of 
pages or the elimination of colored ink on 
the magazine cover will accomplish this. 


The technical ramifications of the process 
are many. This method, like all others, has 
its tricks and devices. They are best ac- 
quired by actually doing them. It is not 
practical to go into them here, and a great 
deal of the pleasure in doing your publica- 
tion in this way is the learning of the many 
ways in which you can improve each suc- 
cessive issue. 

Ira N. Torr 


Rosert E. Srmon Juntor HicH ScHoor 
New York, N.Y. 
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MODERNIZING THE TEACHING 
OF VOCABULARY 


It is paradoxical that, although vocabu- 
lary is now considered very important to 
efficient reading and clearer thinking, meth- 
ods of teaching vocabulary, with few excep- 
tions, still remain casual, sporadic, and 
antiquated. 

In view of the importance of vocabulary, 
what is being done in our schools? A Ph.D. 
Survey by H. Sachs in 1940 reviewed seven- 
ty-two textbooks in usage and found that an 
average of about 1.9 per cent of each book 
was devoted to vocabulary instruction. He 
also examined sixty articles on vocabulary 
appearing in the English Journal to see 
what methods were advocated. The follow- 
ing methods and approaches appeared most 
frequently in the usage textbooks and arti- 
cles: dictionary, synonyms, etymology, con- 
sciously using word lists, vocabulary note- 
books, wide reading, and roots. 

I determined to experiment on a limited 
basis to see which methods were most effica- 
cious. First, I tried the old standby that is 
still used in so many schools because it is 
orderly and simple—vocabulary lists ar- 
ranged by grade. Pupils are asked to look up 
ten words at a time on their lists and write a 
sentence for each. 

One of the words used was “trite.”” The 
pupils found that “trite”? meant “worn- 
out,” and one pupil brought this sentence: 
“She went to bed early because she was 
trite from her day’s work.”’ Another was cap- 
sized by this definition for “impenetrable”’ 
found in Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary: 
“quality or state of being impenetrable; 
that property in virtue of which two por- 
tions of matter cannot at the same time oc- 
cupy the same place.”’ 

Probably you have all had similarly dis- 
astrous experiences when you sent students 
to the dictionary to “look up the meaning 
and write a sentence.”’ Of course, you had 
the sentence written on the board and cor- 
rected, but what waste of time and energy! 


There is no inherent unity or “felt need”’ 
in such an alphabetically arranged list; 
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some students retain the incorrect meanings 
they originally found; most students get a 
sense of frustration from their abortive at- 
tempt to use the dictionary; words on the 
list may not be new to those members of the 
class with larger vocabularies. 

A number of recent vocabulary books 
have used this unrelated word-list arrange- 
ment. However, in order to forestall incor- 
rect sentences caused by misleading defini- 
tions found in dictionaries, they have given 
definitions and illustrative sentences. I tried 
this method, too; and, although it was more 
successful than the other, it still had distinct 
weaknesses. There was no unity in arrange- 
ment, no answer to a “felt need,’’ and stu- 
dents were kept from working with a neces- 
sary tool—the dictionary. Furthermore, re- 
tention was poor. After several months, 
very few could remember meanings they 
had been asked to memorize. 

In dictionary work, best achievement in 
pupil attitude, confidence, and skill was ob- 
tained through strongly motivated exer- 
cises, and material not pitched too high— 
exercises where students could obtain suc- 
cessful results. 

As a Latin and Greek major in college, 
the problem of roots and etymology in- 
trigued me. An article in the English Journal 
listed about two hundred prefixes, suffixes, 
and roots recommended for study as aids to 
improvement of vocabulary. The belief is 
fostered in college that a knowledge of 
Latin roots and prefixes makes it possible to 
guess meanings of words, therefore, auto- 
matically enlarging vocabulary. Experi- 
ment, however, indicated that this idea is 
erroneous. I wrote several words and sen- 
tences on the board, plus root and prefix 
meanings, and then found that in many 
cases the pupils could not get the definitions 
from the root and prefix. It dawned on me 
that explaining the English word from Latin 
parts was easy sailing if you knew the mean- 
ing of the word beforehand, but guessing 
the definition of an unknown word was a 
bewildering matter. Consider several from 
the student’s viewpoint. How is the pupil 
to decide whether the word “remit’’ means 
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“send back” or “send again’? How is the 
snovice to figure out “remiss” from re and 
missus? How is the novice to know that “pre- 
cise” from ‘“‘pre—before” and “‘cise—cut” 
means exact? How is he to guess the con- 
nection between ‘“‘capio—to catch” and 
“captious—quarrelsome’’? 

Of course, you and I who know the mean- 
ing of “captious” can say that it comes from 
“capio—to catch’’; therefore, “apt to catch 
one” or “fault-finding.”’ However, it’s an- 
other story when you don’t know the mean- 
ing of the word in advance. 

Try your own knowledge of derivation on 
“microphotography.” Does it have the 
same meaning as “photomicography’’? 

I do not claim now that the root-and- 
prefix approach is valueless, but I do say 
that, for the average student, memoriza- 
tion of long lists of roots and prefixes for 
vocabulary growth is time-wasting. Let 
them learn a few of the basic ones; not for 
guessing unknown words, but to stimulate 
interest in words, for appreciation of word 
growth, for the satisfaction obtained from 
tracing the origin of a word after they know 
its meaning, and for new associations to 
strengthen memory. 

Sachs, in his survey, found that a planned, 
systematic approach was more efficacious to 
vocabulary growth than occasional instruc- 
tion. 

I fully agree, but I feel that we should 
change our approach and emphasis. The im- 
portance of motivation and “felt need” has 
been universally acknowledged in every 
phase of teaching but vocabulary. The value 
of the unit method of teaching has been 
realized in all fields but seldom in vocabu- 
lary-building. In too many classes vocabu- 
lary instruction still consists of: “Look up 
the following ten words, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and write a sentence for each.”’ 

Instead of such lists of words that are 
forgotten at the end of the term, we should 
devote more energy toward arousing an in- 
terest in learning words and toward develop- 
ing skill in using the tools of vocabulary, 
such as the dictionary, thesaurus, and 


Crabb’s English Synonyms. While unrelated 
word lists may be forgotten, habits and in- 
terests and skills are permanent possessions. 
These are the tools for improving vocabu- 
lary. With this in mind, I composed a series 
of what I hoped would be appealing units in 
various fields. 

For example, one unit is called “Taking a 
Word Snapshot of Yourself.” This unit 
utilized the pupil’s interest in his own ap- 
pearance and asked him to check words 
that described himself, such as the following: 
“burly,” “ruddy,” “prim,”’ “prepossessing,”’ 
“swarthy.” The students enjoyed this exer- 
cise and at the same time learned words and 
profitably used the dictionaries. A second 
unit was a personality scale on which each 
student rated himself and others. Thus he 
enjoyed learning personality words, such as 
“punctual,” “tactful,” ‘“veracious,” ‘“ener- 
getic,” etc. A third unit asked them to tell 
stories to illustrate certain abstract words 
like “irony,” “initiative,” “philanthropy,” 
etc. Other units with maximum appeal were 
based on describing scenes, malapropisms, 
puns, advertising, headlines, picturesque 
speech, mystery, etc. 

The units provide for use of the diction- 
ary and other word tools, but I had checked 
previously to see that the student would be 
able to solve his problem when he consulted 
the tools. 

Each student kept his own list of new 
words, and class time was provided for ex- 
change of notebooks and cross-quizzing by 
other students. Thus each pupil benefited 
by collecting his own word list, while his 
retention of newly acquired words was test- 
ed by a classmate. 

I felt that my approach was successful 
in that it created a germinating interest in 
words and an interest in vocabulary growth. 
Vocabulary was being taught on an indi- 
vidual basis rather than en masse. To me 
this was the major accomplishment. 


Jay E. GREENE 


EASTERN District HiGH ScHOOL 
Brooktyn, NEw YORK 
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Constitution of the National Council of 





Teachers of English 


I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
hereinafter sometimes referred to as “‘the 
Association,” “the Corporation,” or “the 
Council.” 


II. LOCATION 


Its location shall be in Kansas City, 
Jackson County, Missouri, but it may lo- 
cate its office or offices as the Board of Di- 
rectors or the Executive Committee may 
from time to time establish. 


III. OBJECT 


The purpose of this Association is to im- 
prove the quality of instruction in English 
at all educational levels; to encourage re- 
search, experimentation, and investigation 
in the teaching of English; to facilitate pro- 
fessional co-operation of its members; to 
hold public discussions and programs; to 
sponsor the publication of desirable articles 
and reports; and to integrate the efforts of 
all those who are concerned with the im- 
provement of instruction in English. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Council shall be open 
to all persons engaged in the teaching or 
supervision of English at any school level 
and to all others interested in the improv- 
ment of such teaching. Students in training 
to be teachers of English may become non- 
voting members at a reduced rate which 
shall be fixed by the By-Laws. Only mem- 
bers whose current dues are paid shall be in 
good standing, entitled to vote and to hold 
office. 


« As amended at the Annual Business Meeting, in 
Columbus, Ohio, November 24, 1944. 
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The amount of annual dues shall be fixed 
in the By-Laws. 


V. AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Bona fide associations of teachers of Eng- 
lish having 25 or more members, including 
English sections of city, state, or regional 
teachers’ associations, may become affiliates 
of the Council. 

Affiliates shall pay annual affiliation fees, 
the amount of which shall be fixed by the 
By-Laws. 


VI. OFFICERS AND MANAGEMENT 


Board of Directors —The management of 
the affairs of the Council shall be vested in a 
Board of Directors and in an Executive 
Committee chosen by the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The directors shall be chosen in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

A. Each local, state, or regional associa- 
tion affiliated with the Council shall be en- 
titled to select one or more of its members 
who are also members of the National Coun- 
cil to serve as directors of the Council. Af- 
filiates which have between 25 and 50 mem- 
bers shall each be entitled to name one mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. Affiliates 
which have more than 50 but fewer than 150 
members shall each be entitled to name two 
members of the Board of Directors. Affili- 
ates which have more than 150 members 
shall be entitled to name three members to 
the Board of Directors. Each director shall 
serve for one year unless re-elected or until 
his successor is selected or the affiliation of 
his association lapses. 

B. Members of the Council shall elect 18 
directors-at-large, representing a wide geo- 
graphical distribution. Each director-at- 
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large shall be elected for a term of three 
years. To facilitate adequate selection from 
various sections of the Council, the officers 
of each section shall furnish the nominating 
committee of the Board of Directors a list of 
six of their members annually from widely 
distributed sections of the country who 
would make valuable directors of the organ- 
ization. The use made of these names shall 
be left to the discretion of the Nominating 
Committee. 

C. Each of the sections of the Council, 
namely, the elementary, high-school, and 
college sections, shall elect from its own 
membership six representatives on the 
Board of Directors, two retiring each year. 
In the beginning, two shall be elected for 
three years, two for two years, and two for 
one year. So far as possible, geographical 
distribution shall be considered in the nomi- 
nation of such members. This election is to 
be conducted by mail ballot in May of the 
year in which they take office in November. 

D. Council officers, chairmen of the three 
sections, and all chairmen of committees 
shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors during their terms of office. Edi- 
tors of all Council periodicals shall also be 
members ex officio of the Board of Directors 
of the Council. 

Except in so far as the Council may by 
vote limit its powers, the Board of Directors 
shall have full authority to manage the busi- 
ness and the properties of the Council. 

Officers of the Council—The members of 
the Board of Directors shall choose annually 
from the membership of the Council a presi- 
dent, a first vice-president, a second vice- 
president, and a secretary-treasurer, who 
shall serve in those capacities both in the 
Council and on the Board. 


Candidates for these offices shall be pro- 
posed by a Nominating Committee of five 
members. The Nominating Committee shall 
be elected by a ballot by the Board of Direc- 
tors not earlier than its second session in 
connection with each annual meeting, one 
year in advance of the time when their re- 
port is to be acted upon. Nominations for 
this election shall be by informal ballot. No 
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member elected to the Nominating Com- 
mittee two consecutive years shall be eli- 
gible for re-election until two years have 
passed. The Nominating Committee shall 
send to the secretary of the Council by 
March 1 for publication in the May issue of 
all Council periodicals the following slate of 
candidates: one person for president, one for 
secretary-treasurer, one for first vice-presi- 
dent, and one for second vice-president. Ad- 
ditional names may be added by petition 
signed by 20 directors of the Council and ac- 
companied by written consent of the per- 
sons nominated. The final slate shall be pub- 
lished in the October issues of the Council’s 
periodicals and shall be voted upon by the 
Board of Directors at its final meeting in 
November.? 

The Executive Commitiee.—The officers of 
the Council, the last two past presidents, 
and the chairmen of the sections shall con- 
stitute an Executive Committee of nine 
members, which shall direct the work of the 
Council under the general policy deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors and shall 
conduct the executive business of the Coun- 
cil between the annual meetings of the 
Board of Directors. Six members of the 
Executive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum. ‘ 


VII. SECTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


Every member of the National Council 
of Teachers of English may check upon his 
registration blank the section in which he 
wishes particularly to be enrolled: elemen- 
tary, high school, or college. Members of the 
elementary section shall receive the Elemen- 
lary English Review; members of the high- 
school section, the English Journal; and 
members of the college section, College Eng- 
lish. By payment of additional subscription 
prices, members of the Council may obtain 
two or more of these periodicals and belong 
to two or more sections. 

Each section shall have a steering com- 


?When this section was under consideration, a 
resolution was adopted declaring that the Council 
rules of order provide for nominations from the 
floor. 
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mittee known as the Section Committee, 
consisting of a chairman and five additional 
members, two elected each year for a period 
of three years. A Section Nominating Com- 
mittee composed of three members, one ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee and 
two elected by informal ballot by the mem- 
bers of the section at the annual meeting to 
serve for the following year, shall send to the 
secretary of the Council by February 1 for 
publication in the April issue of the appro- 
priate periodical a slate of four names from 
which two shall be chosen by mail ballot in 
May. The chairman of the section shall 
name from the three members so selected 
the chairman of the committee. In the be- 
ginning, two members of the steering com- 
mittee shall be elected for three years, two 
for two years, and two for one year; there- 
after, two shall be elected every year for 
three-year terms. The chairman shall be 
chosen from their own number by the mem- 
bers of the Section Committee and shall 
serve a term of two years. 

The election of the chairman of the ele- 
mentary section shall occur in alternate 
years with the election of chairmen for the 
high-school and college sections; therefore, 
in the beginning, the elementary section 
shall elect its chairman for one year only. 

So far as possible geographical distribu- 
tion shall be considered in the nomination of 
such members. The Section Nominating 
Committee shall also present four candi- 
dates for representatives on the Board of 
Directors. Additional names may be added 
to either list by a petition signed by 15 mem- 
bers of the section, to be sent to the secre- 
tary of the Council not later than April 1 for 
publication in the May issue of the appro- 
priate journal. Such petitions shall be ac- 
companied by written consent of the per- 
sons nominated. Section Committee mem- 
bers and Council directors elected by the 
sections shall take office at the close of the 
November meeting. 


VIII. COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council shall recognize the following 
kinds of committees: 
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A. General committees appointed by the 
Executive Committee to carry on activities 
at one or more levels of instruction. 


B. Intra-sectional committees appointed 
by the Section Committees to carry on sec- 
tional duties. Such committees must be ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of the 
Council. 


IX. MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Council shall 
be held at such place and time as the Execu- 
tive Committee shall designate. Special 
meetings may be called at any time by the 
Executive Committee, or by petition, filed 
with the secretary, of 10 per cent of the 
membership of the Council. 


The Board of Directors shall meet at the 
time and place of the Annual Meeting of the 
Council. Special meetings of the Board shall 
be called by the secretary at the direction of 
the Executive Committee, or upon written 
request made three months in advance of 
the date for the meeting by 20 per cent of 
the members of the Board. Twenty per cent 
of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

In the event that there is no Annual 
Meeting of the Council, there shall be a 
meeting of the Board of Directors. In the 
event that a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors shall prove impossible, the Executive 
Committee shall be empowered to conduct 
an election of officers by means of ballots 
mailed to the members of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


X. BUDGETS AND EARNINGS 


Neither the Council nor any officer or 
committee shall contract any indebtedness 
exceeding the net balance then remaining in 
the treasury. 

No part of the net earnings, if any, of the 
Corporation shall inure to the benefit of any 
private person or party, but all net earnings 
shall be used solely and exclusively for the 
objects and purposes of the Council. 

Budgets for sections and for commit- 
tees shall be submitted to the Executive 
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Committee ten days prior to the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Council. Requisitions 
throughout the year shall be signed by the 
chairman of the committee or of the section 
and by the secretary-treasurer and the presi- 
dent of the Council. 

The fiscal year shall begin August 1. 


XI. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by 
two-thirds vote of the members present at 
any regular meeting of the Council, pro- 
vided that at least one month’s notice be 
given to each member of the nature of any 
proposed amendment or addition, such no- 
tice to be sent upon the order of the Execu- 
tive Committee; or by two-thirds vote of 
those participating in a mail ballot sub- 
mitted to the members of the Council. 

If a proposal to amend this constitution 
is presented to the Executive Committee 
with the signatures of 1 per cent of the 
members of the Council, the Executive 
Committee shall within twelve months sub- 
mit it to vote, either giving a proper notice 
and bringing it before a legal meeting of the 
Council or sending out a mail ballot upon 
the proposal. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The annual membership dues for vot- 
ing members of the Council, including sub- 
scription to either the English Journal or 
College English, shall be $3.00; dues, includ- 
ing subscription to the Elementary English 
Review, shall be $2.50. Dues for nonvoting 
student members shall be $1.00 per semes- 
ter or $1.75 per year. 

The annual dues for Affiliates in Class C, 
having not over 50 members, shall be $2.50; 
for Affiliates in Class B, having over 50 but 
not over 150 members, shall be $5.00; and 
for Affiliates in Class A, having over 150 
members, shall be $10.00, All memberships 
of Affiliates shall expire at the end of the 
fiscal year of the National Council, but new 
Affiliates paying dues after the middle of 
the fiscal year shall pay only one-half the 
annual dues. 

2. The names of the officers, the direc- 
tors, and the chairmen and members of all 
committees of the Council shall be published 
annually to the membership. 

3. The minutes of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the preceding year shall be pre- 
sented to the Board of Directors at each 
annual meeting. 





TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 








Here is a puzzle that always arouses the interest of Thomases who doubt the 
need for a further study of punctuation: 
that that is is that that is not is not is not that it it is 
The teacher can use this puzzler to introduce punctuation by putting the 
words on the blackboard and challenging the class to make them clear by 
punctuation. Here, of course, is the answer: 
That that is, is; that that is not, is not. Is not that it? It is. 


Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington 


If you enjoyed reading “To Lighten the Load,” why not send in your | 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? 





Cart G. MILLER 
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Summary and Report 





About Literature 


THE SPRING VIRGINIA QUARTERLY 
Review is a twentieth-anniversary number 
with several interesting essays discussing 
contemporary affairs and a commentary by 
Allen Tate on the future characteristics of 
American literature entitled “The New 
Provincialism.”’ He defines provincialism as 
“that state of mind in which regional men 
lose their origins in the past and its continui- 
ty into the present, and begin every day as 
if there had been no yesterday.” He feels 
that “we are committed to this state of 
mind. We are so deeply involved in it.... 
that we must participate in its better pur- 
poses, however incomplete they may be; for 
good-will, even toward the Four Freedoms, 
is better than ill-will; and I am convinced 
that even the die-hard traditionalist would 
deny his own shrinking tradition if he re- 
fused to act for the remnant of it left be- 
cause he can’t have it all.” 


“THE ART OF MARCEL PROUST” IS 
illumined by Ray B. West, Jr., in the spring 
Prairies Schooner. West shows Proust “as 
caught between two worlds. As a painter of 
the ideal, he followed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the dicta of romanticism, with its 
inheritance through Coleridge, Poe, and the 
symbolist school.” Proust also attempted 
“to reconcile those irreconcilables—heaven 
and hell—in the light of the late nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century materialistic 
regard for sensory perception.” 


“WRITING IN NEW ZEALAND” IS AN 
excellent summary account of the twenti- 
eth-century literature and writers of that 
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island. The author is J. A. W. Bennett, and 
it appears in the spring American Scholar. 


THE APRIL THEATRE ARTS CON- 
tains an interesting account of a production 
of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town at the Al- 
lied Forces Headquarters in Italy. Sergeant 
John Hobart, who played the stage mana- 
ger, tells about it. Wilder, now a lieutenant 
colonel, directed the cast of amateurs. Ho- 
bart not only does a good job of reporting, 
but his essay is important for its revelations 
of Wilder’s interpretations of his own char- 
acters and the response which he inspired in 
the youngsters who played them. The same 
issue of Theatre Arts also contains an excel- 
lent essay on David Wark Griffith, as the 
creator of film form. This is by Barnet 
Bravermann. 


IN THE APRIL DRAMATICS, “THE 
Role of the High School Theatre in Postwar 
America” by Fern Brown envisions this 
prospect: The “school theatre must have 
its own definite place in the school day and 
must be available to every student, not just 
to the clever and the beautiful. The majori- 
ty of productions will not be given for the 
purpose of raising money and so, while the 
quality of the productions must be kept as 
high as possible, everything else considered, 
the one thing which must be considered is 
that every student in the new education 
must have an equal chance. Not just the 
brilliant athletes or the talented actors. We 
are not running a school for actors. We are 
running a school to develop human beings 
who were born with a right to use their tal- 
ents, be they great or small.” 
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About Education 


IN THE APRIL SCHOOL REVIEW 
Nellie L. Merrick writes interestingly on 
“The Class Newspaper as a Learning Experi- 
ence.” Miss Merrick says that “the arts 
teachers at the Laboratory School of the 
University of Chicago believe that, if chil- 
dren undertake experiences that are mean- 
ingful and important to themselves, they 
will grow, with suitable guidance, toward 
the desired goals of greater self-discipline 
and social reponsibility.’’ She describes in 
detail a newspaper group for seventh and 
eighth grades and concludes: “The child’s 
experiences in the newspaper area give him 
a real opportunity for self-direction in a 
situation where he has a reason for taking 
responsibility for the consequences of his 
own acts.’’ The same issue of the Review 
carries a provocative article on “Curriculum 
Planning for Postwar Education” by Mat- 
thew P. Gaffney. Of the same mind as Miss 
Brown and Miss Merrick, he writes: ‘If 
children learn by doing (and that means in- 
tellectual doing and artistic doing as well as 
manual doing), then we have to go a long 
way from where we are now in the facilities 
our schools afford..... The curriculum of 
any period (pre-war, war, postwar) is only 
finally good to the extent to which it helps 
an individual work out his own salvation. 
All the mechanics of education, all the 
methods and materials, are pure waste un- 
less we help the boy or girl accept the better 
things of life for himself.” 


“DISCUSSION IN THE SECONDARY 
School,” by Edgar Dale and Louis Raths, in 
a recent Educational Research Bulletin pre- 
sents “a simple thesis in regard to learning 
on the secondary level. It is simply that the 
quality of this learning depends upon the 
recognized relevance of the experiences to 
the lives of the students. We cannot re- 
member anything for very long unless it 
makes sense to us. We learn when things be- 
come part of the context of our lives. If 
there is no context, there is no learning.” 


The authors visited more than two hundred 
classrooms and as a result feel that ‘‘the at- 
tempted memorizing of subject-matter of 
textbook is still the prime learning method.” 
In memorizing, ‘the problem, ‘what does 
this mean to me’ is often ignored.’”’ However, 
the use of the discussion method causes the 
student to think the material over and talk 
it over and thus helps to make it his own. 
Discussion methods used at Ohio schools, 
particularly Akron and Euclid, are de- 
scribed, and helpful books on discussion 
listed. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ DISCUSSIONS OF 
intercultural understanding compose the 
March issue of Educational Leadership, to 
which more than twelve hundred young- 
sters ranging in grade level from early ele 
mentary to first-year college contributed 
their thinking. It could be profitably read 
by all teachers and all parents in the United 
States. It illustrates admirably how discus- 
sion methods could help to make our think- 
ing straighter and our stature greater. 


APROPOS OF DISCUSSION, THE 
March /nformation Bulletin of the Embassy 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
reports an evening discussion on the United 
States held recently in a Moscow girls’ 
school. The oldest student was sixteen. The 
program included reports by the girls on 
various topics, American songs, and dancing 
to American music. The reports included 
“The Rise of the United States as a Sover- 
eign State,” “The State Structure of the 
United States,” “A Biography of President 
Roosevelt,” ‘‘Literature of the United 
States,’ and ‘America in Wartime.” 


THE COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE ON IN- 
ternational Problems calls attention to these 
materials: 


PERSONS INTERESTED IN DISCUS- 
sions that analyze and clarify situations 
where interracial prejudices began are ad- 
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vised of the value of these recent articles. 
“Wars Are Made in the Classroom,” in 
High Points, February, 1945, pages 5-~10, 
contrasts autocratic and democratic class- 
room setups as they shape two different 
types of personalities during twelve forma- 
tive years of childhood and adolescence. 
This is another of those articles appearing 
recently that recognize that adult behavior 
rests upon what behavior is cultivated in 
childhood by adult society. 


DR. MARGARET MEAD’S SURE AND 
authentic knowledge of how cultures early 
shape their youth into their respective cul- 
ture patterns is dramatized by sketches of 
the dominating traits the English home, the 
German home, the Chinese family, and the 
American family produce through their 
parental training. This series of dramatized 
children-adult dinner scenes forcibly pre- 
sent the thesis that differences among na- 
tionalities’ ways of thinking can be traced 
to home training. The title of these sketches 
is ‘“IT’s Human Nature,” Education, March, 
1944, pages 228-38. 


“BENJI” BY CLARA LAIDLOW IN 
the Atlantic Monthly for March, 1945, is a 
fictionized case history of how a black boy 
meets and solves the Negro-white social bar- 
riers in a northern city high school. 


TWO OTHER GENERAL ATTACKS ON 
the international front are: Citizens for a 
New World: Fourteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for Social Studies (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1944), and International Educa- 
tion: Education for a Free Society (New York: 
School Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue). 


THE RACES OF MANKIND, NOW 
available in fifteen graphic posters, may be 
secured for $5.00 a set from Dr. Charles 
Johnson, Fisk University, Nashville 8, 
Tennessee. 


THE SPRING, 1945, ISSUE OF COM- 
mon Ground presents many basic problems 
that occur when different nationalities and 
religions meet. 
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THE PEACE FUND TO WHICH EDU- 
cators contributed so generously has so far 
produced three pamphlets promoting an in- 
ternational agency for education: Education 
and the People’s Peace, Learning about Edu- 
cation and the Peace, and Let’s Talk about 
Education and the People’s Peace. These may 
be obtained from the N.E.A., 1201 Sixty- 
first Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., at ten 
cents each. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION HAS 
recently issued a second set of ten booklets 
in its “Series for Younger Readers.” In the 
present set, four are biographical, two on 
Cortes and Bolivar and two on the less fa- 
miliar Marti, leader in the Cuban revolu- 
tion, and Artigas, liberator of Uruguay, out- 
standing among progressive countries in 
South America. Subjects of the other book- 
lets are The Aztec People, Colonial Cities of 
South America, The Amazon, Transporta- 
tion, The Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
and Five Birds of Latin America. As in the 
ten booklets issued last year, each subject 
is treated in sixteen pages of text, illustrated 
with maps and pictures, sometimes in color. 
The style, though simple and lively enough 
to appeal to boys and girls of ten years of 
age, has nothing in it of writing-down which 
might offend a reader of any age. Single 
copies may be ordered at five cents each, 
and most school libraries will find use for a 
complete file of the twenty booklets issued 
during the last two years. Teachers every- 
where will be grateful to the Union and es- 
pecially to the editor of the series, Dr. Mae 
Galarza, for offering aid that is both author- 
itative and attractive. 

Orders for the booklets should be ad- 
dressed to the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR IM- 
proving Majority-Minority Relationships is 
a bulfetin of the Federal Security Agency, 
U.S. Office of Education, by Ambrose Cali- 
ver, senior specialist in the education of Ne- 
groes. It is one of a series the specific purpose 
of which is to throw light on the problem of 
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providing intercultural educational oppor- 
tunities for teachers as a first step toward 
improving relations among racial and na- 
tional groups in our own country and among 
people generally. 


THREE WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 
from southern Negro college campuses are 
being sponsored this summer by the Coop- 
erative Negro College Study and the Sec- 
ondary School Study of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes. 
They will be held in guidance, mathematics, 
and in English. The English workshop will 
be given at New York University, July 2- 
August 10, and will be under the direction 
of Dr. Lou La Brant, professor of English 
education, who will-arrange for the group to 
have contacts with numerous persons and 
courses at the university. The guidance 
workshop will be held at the University of 
Chicago, and the mathematics workshop at 
Ohio State. 


AN INTER-AMERICAN LIFE WORK- 
shop will be held at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, June 11—July 18. Its purpose is to pre- 
pare teachers and others to assume leader- 
ship in developing better understanding 
among the peoples of the Americas. Oppor- 
tunities will be provided for association with 
Latin-American students in the colleges of 
the University Center. The workshop staff 
will include three full-time consultants and 
will be supplemented by visiting consul- 
tants assigned by the Co-ordinator of Inter- 





American Affairs and by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 


THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENG- 
lish, a summer school of Middlebury Col- 
lege, will hold its twenty-sixth session from 
August 3 to August 31. 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION 
of the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference will 
be conducted from August 14 to August 25, 
under the direction of Theodore Morrison, 
formerly an associate editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly and now a member of the English 
department of Harvard. It is expected that 
the staff this year will also include Robert 
Frost, Louis Untermeyer, Edith Mirrielees, 
Fletcher Pratt, Helen Everitt, and others. 


A WRITERS’ CONFERENCE WILL 
also be held at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, June 3-16. Workshops will be held 
on poetry, fiction, nonfiction, the short 
story, and mystery and children’s literature. 
Writers who will participate will be Ruth 
Suckow, James T. Farrell, Horace Gregory, 
A. C. Spectorsky, Boyden Sparkes, Richard 
A. Cordell, and Jeanette Covert Nolan. 


“A SUMMARY OF READING INVES- 
tigations” by William S. Gray appears in 
the February Journal of Educational Re- 
search, as well as several other articles on 
reading, and the April Educational Leader- 
ship is devoted to reports and records of 
student growth. 




















PROBING OUR PREJUDICES'! 


Miss Powdermaker’s brief discussion of 
prejudice approaches the problems of group 
tensions by giving (1) a brief and simple 
statement concerning the nature of preju- 
dice; (2) its effect, both on the victim and on 
the one who acts on his prejudice; and (3) 
what can be done about it. In explaining the 
presence of harmful prejudice in the world 
today, the author traces various types of at- 
titudes which were developed through the 
course of history. Likewise she traces the 
rise of the democratic ideal that each indi- 
vidual human being is of supreme worth and 
must be given full opportunity to develop 
all his powers. Since this ideal has come to 
fullest development in our American tradi- 
tion, the present responsibility of the Ameri- 
can school is to make sure that this ideal is 
further advanced by combating existing 
prejudices, particularly against those who 
are our own Citizens. 

The fact that prejudices are acquired and 
are not innate is given particular emphasis. 
Stereotyped thinking may be accepted un- 
critically from others; society itself sets 
up certain patterns of mores and conduct 
through language, segregation, and discrimi- 
nation which strengthen and perpetuate 
false ideas about minority groups; false gen- 
eralizations about peoples with whom there 
are few normal contacts are built around in- 
cidents which may not have been pleasant 
ones; psychological and economic insecurity 
leads individuals to seek for a scapegoat, 
usually the members of a minority. 

One of the most valuable sections of the 
book points out the effect which prejudice 

"Hortense Powdermaker, Probing Our Preju- 
dices: A Unit for High School Students, with sug- 
gested school activities by Helen Frances Storen. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. 73. $0.65. 
(Published as part of a series in intercultural educa- 


tion under the sponsorship of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education.) 
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has on (1) the one against whom it is di- 
rected; (2) on the person who nurses it; and 
(3) on society as a whole. In answer to the 
question, “What can we do about it?” Miss 
Powdermaker offers six steps as a solution: 
(1) the desire to do something; (2) the recog- 
nition of prejudice; (3) the attempt to eradi- 
cate or reduce prejudice; (4) the failure to 
act on prejudice; (5) constructive activity 
in the school environment to correct wrong 
practices and attitudes; and (6) participa- 
tion in community work. Each of these is 
treated rather briefly, but each gives inter- 
esting leads to be considered. 

The book is simply written, with many 
concrete illustrations. Excellent discussion 
questions at the end of each chapter and a 
list of suggested activities for class and in- 
dividual participation, prepared by Miss 
Storen, add a great deal to the usefulness of 
the book. A brief list of organizations inter- 
ested in promoting intercultural unity in 
this country gives leads for obtaining addi- 
tional materials for a continuation of the 
study of the topic. 

This book should prove useful to classes 
in English (1) as a source material for dis- 
cussion groups or for written expression; 
(2) asa springboard for an analysis of propa- 
ganda techniques and stereotyped thinking; 
(3) as background for a study of clichés and 
stereotypes of characters in literature drawn 
from minority groups; and (4) as a guide to 
the understanding of much material appear- 
ing currently in magazines and modern liter- 
ature. Until material more directly related 
to the field of English is published, English 
teachers will find Probing Our Prejudices 
very useful as source and background ma- 
terial in contributing to their pupils’ under- 
standing of the modern world. 


Marion L. EDMAN 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
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FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Languages for War and Peace. By Marto A. PEt. 2d 
ed. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1945. Pp. 663. $5.00. 
This book is for any person interested in learning 

the main facts about languages. Its purpose is to 

give the reader the elementary linguistic conscious- 
ness necessary for a citizen of “one world.” 


The Art of Rapid Reading. By WALTER B. PITKIN. 
Reprinted as a Blue Ribbon Book, 1945. $1.00. 
Strictly for the busy adult who is dissatisfied 

with the amount of reading he does in the course of 

a year. 


A Masque of Reason. By ROBERT Frost. Holt. $2.00. 

A literary event is the publishing of this conver- 
sational poem by Poet Frost on his seventieth birth- 
day. God, Job, Mrs. Job, and Satan are the charac- 
ters; time, the present; place, “‘a fair oasis in the 
purest desert.” Job, after all these years, seeks to 
learn why—but he hears, ““There’s no connection 
man can reason out between his just desert and 
what he gets.”’ Job’s wife appears to advantage; says 
she, “I hate a tendency. The minute you get on one 
it seems to start right off accelerating.” And since 
man needed to learn to submit to unreason and to 
take orders (God), 


“Tt had to be at somebody’s expense. 
Society can never think things out; 
It has to see them acted out by actors— 
Devoted actors at a sacrifice.” 


Only twenty pages, subtle, witty, ironical, no/ irrev- 
erent. Re-reading Job is sure to follow. 


Pleasant Valley. By Louts BromrreLp. Harper. 
$3.00. 

After fifteen years spent in France, where he was 
also interested in the ‘“‘good earth,”” Louis Bromfield 
returned to Ohio, bought and combined four mis- 
used farms, and gave his attention to agriculture and 
stock-breeding. He is a practical farmer (or is he?) 
who loves his neighbors, is fascinated by growing 
things—animal and vegetable—and by country lore 
and community legends. He tells a good story and is 
keenly conscious of the need for many of us to return 
to the soil. 


The Farmer and the Rest of Us. By ARTHUR Moore. 

Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The editor of the Daily Pantagraph, a Corn Belt 
newspaper, tells the personal stories of many farmer 
friends, discusses soil conservation, markets, renters, 
and the New Deal. The city dweller may have con- 





tempt or indifference for the farmer, but he is vitally 
interested in food; so the editor makes a plea for un- 
derstanding. 


Ancestor’s Brocades. By MILLICENT Topp BINGHAM. 

Harper. $3.75. 

Emily Dickinson’s sister Lavinia gave to Author 
Bingham’s mother, Mabel Loomis Todd, the numer- 
ous poems, many written on scraps and fragments of 
paper, which were found after Emily’s death. Mrs. 
Todd edited some of these, but, before her task was 
completed, a quarrel with Lavinia brought her edit- 
ing to a close. After many years, Mrs. Bingham has 
not only edited the poems but has written a fascinat- 
ing story about the Dickinsons and Emily’s writing. 


Bolts of Melody: New Poems of Emily Dickinson. 
Edited by MaBet Loomis Topp and MILtIceNnt 
Topp BrncHam. Harper. $3.00. 


More than six hundred and fifty hitherto unpub- 
lished poems. Part I deals with the aspects of nature 
and the revelation of human nature, the ages of man, 
and the mystery of death. Part II includes bits of 
personal verse, occasional poems, and brilliant frag- 
ments. Foreword by Mark Van Doren. 


The Old California Trail. By Jutta COOLEY ALTROC- 
cut. Caxton. $4.00. 


This is a picturesque tale—a panorama of the 
Trail leading from Independence, Missouri, to Sacra- 
mento, with references to the Donner Trail and the 
Mormon trek. The author has followed the Trail and 
has gleaned legends and reminiscences from descend- 
ants of the covered-wagon travelers and other old- 
sters who live near the Trail. She has even collected 
bits of pottery and iron articles lost or discarded and 
gives the location of many fine collections. She also 
tells of old inns and villages on the route. 


Violent Friends. By Winston CLewes. Appleton. 
$2.50. 

A distinguished novel based upon the love of the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s for two women—one exciting 
and passionate, one serene and peaceful. Swift’s 
fight against injustice and political corruption is sec- 
ond only to his war with himself. Very dramatic. 


The Folded Leaf. By W1tLt1AM MaxweELt. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Many readers will remember with pleasure They 
Came like Swallows by Maxwell. The new book is a 
story of adolescence and college friendship between 
a shy boy and one much bolder. 
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The Blue Danube. By Lupwic BEMELMANS. Viking. 
$3.00. 
Many readers are voting this the best of the au- 
thor’s stories. Illustrated in color by Bemelmans. 


Time To Be Young: Great Stories of the Growing 
Years. Edited by Wait BuRNETT. 
A fine selection. Mark Twain, William Saroyan, 
Winston Churchill, Thomas Wolfe, Proust, are rep- 
resented among fifty pieces. 


Through Japanese Eyes. By Orro D. To.iscnus. 
Reynal. $2.00. 


The author of Tokyo Record presents statements 
from the writings and speeches of Japanese leaders. 
Recommended by the Council on Books in War 
Time. 


Who Walk with the Earth. By Dorsua Hayes. Har- 
per. $2.50. 

Stuart Greene, youftg Harvard idealist, became 
educational director of a New York garment work- 
ers’ union. The highly successful organizer and lead- 
er was Blotz—brutal, ignorant, but powerful. There 
were other members as honest and loyal as Greene. 
An excellent study of a crusade for liberty and hu- 
man rights. 


The Ballad and the Source. By ROSAMOND LEHMAN. 
Reynal. $2.75. 


A brilliant study of a mysterious woman, Sybil 
Jardine, outwardly a very kindly grandmother when 
we first meet her. Her story is told piecemeal as Re- 
becca (precocious child), a ten-year-old grandchild of 
Sybil’s old friend, hears from Sybil and an old nurse 
the story of the past. To be read with a “‘suspension 
of disbelief.” 


The Cradle Will Fall. By StepHEN SELEY. Harcourt. 
$2.00. 
A sensitive story of a young boy and his relations 
to a large family—parents, uncles, aunts, grand- 
mother. His mother’s death is a rude awakening. 


Age of Thunder. By Freperic Prokoscu. Harper. 
$2.50. 

The story of Jean-Nicholas, his mission as an un- 
derground messenger and his journey by night 
through occupied France. It has something of the 
poetry of the author’s The Seven Who Fled. A poign- 
ant story but lacking in power. 


Philadelphia: Holy Experiment. By STRUTHERS 
Burt. Doubleday. $3.75. 
A clever, colorful biography of Philadelphia and 
a fine picture of William Penn, who mildly solicited 
settlers “most especially, men of universal spirits,” 
for the rich grant of land which he had secured in 
America. Well organized, good print, photos. 
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A World within a War: A Fairy Tale of Two Utopias. 

Poems by HERBERT READ. Harcourt. $2.00. 

An interesting story of Father Rapp’s community 
called Harmony, first established in Pennsylvania, 
later removed to Indiana. The second story is of 
Robert Owen, father of modern socialism, a sincere 
man who believed in a fairer division of the fruits of 
labor. Sharp perceptions of both human folly and 
human dignity and of the tendency of rulers to mis- 
use power. 


Minor Heresies. By Joun J. Espey. Knopf. $2.00. 


Boyhood reminiscences by a member of the Eng- 
lish department of Occidental College, California. 
He was born and reared in a Presbyterian mission- 
ary family in Shanghai. He pokes a bit of fun at both 
church and people, but he writes of life with great 
charm. 


The Long Journey. By JOHANNES V. JENSEN. Knopf. 
$3.50. 

A trilogy, now printed in one volume. Included 
are Fire and Ice, The Cimbrians, and Christopher 
Columbus. The stories of primitive man, the Cim- 
brian Invasion (B.c.), and adventures of Columbus. 
Awarded the Nobel Prize in Literature in 1944. 
Danish translation. 


We Stind United and Other Radio Scripts, By Ste- 

PHEN VINCENT BENET. Farrar. $2.50. 

Benét’s writings are distinguished by his faith in 
man and in democracy. These radio scripts, written 
with an earnest desire to kindle faith and purpose in 
the hearts of all men, include “We Stand United,” the 
“Dear Adolph” letters, “They Burned the Books,” 
“A Child Is Born,” and others. 


The Small Rain. By MapeELeINne L’ENGLE. Van- 
guard. $2.50. 
A first novel, a charming study of a gifted, young, 
lonely girl and her absorption in music and love. The 
background is Switzerland, Paris, and New York. 


Dasha. By E. M. ALMEDINGEN. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Dasha was born in Russia during the Revolution, 
and her story leads up to the present war. There is 
much of the new Russia and much of the old, includ 
ing the students who argue and plan so vehemently 
for a better world—a better Russia and a more hope- 
ful one. By the author of Frossia. « 


The Sign of the Ram. By MARGARET FERGUSON, 

Blakiston. $2.00. 

A story of a family living in a mansion on the 
cliffs of Cornwall. A study of conflict, due to the 
possessive domination of a stepmother whose lust 
for power was hidden under seeming devotion to the 
family. An uncanny, Rebecca-like tale. 
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American Guerrilla in the Philippines. By IRA WOL- 

FERT. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

A magnificent tale based upon the experiences of 
Lieutenant Richardson, one of the few who escaped 
from the Japs in the Philippines. Book-of-the-Month 
choice for May. 


The Best from Yank, the Army Weekly. Selected by 
the Eprrors. Dutton. $3.50. 
Written by G.I.’s for G.I.’s: combat stories, life- 
stories, verse, and cartoons, from every battlefield 
and camp. 


The Half-haunted Saloon. By RicHaRD SHATTUCK. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 
One of the funniest books of the year. The very 
respectable Caseys are bequeathed a saloon—‘‘to 
loosen them up.’’ It does. 


Let Us Consider One Another. By JOSEPHINE LAw- 

RENCE. Appleton. $2.75. 

Prejudices of race and religion, love and the tol- 
erance of youth. Similar in theme to Earth and High 
Heaven. Miss Lawrence has proved herself an under- 
standing writer. 


Tell the People. By PEARLS. Buck. John Day. $1.50. 

Pearl Buck tells in talks with James Yen the plan 
of his mass-education movement to teach the Chi- 
nese to read—an effort to transform illiterate mil- 
lions in a generation. 


Strangers in India. By PENDEREL Moon. Reynal. 
$2.00. 

This young Englishman, formerly of the British 
Civil Service, attempts to show both the strength 
and the weakness of the British rule in India. In- 
formative. 


Extra! U.S. War Correspondents in Action. By JOHN 

McNamara. Houghton. $2.00. 

Methods of and services rendered by war corres- 
pondents, including, among others, Bradley Osborn 
(the Civil War), Richard Harding Davis (the 
Cuban Insurrection), Dorothy Thompson, Ernie 
Pyle, Cecil Brown, Quentin Reynolds, and others of 
the present war. Good. 


A Woman in Sunshine. By FRANK SWINNERTON. 

Doubleday. $2.75. 

A family group fraught with conflicts, disillu- 
sionment, and emotional problems. It is the mother, 
glamorous, serene, and strong, who untangles all the 
difficulties and meets all situations efficiently. 


The Ghostly Lover. By EvizApetH Harpwick. Har- 
court. $2.50. 
A story of a young, middle-class Kentucky girl, 
lonely and frustrated by an abnormal home situa- 
tion. A psychological study of youth and parents. 
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Freedom Is More than a Word. By MARSHALL FIELD. 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 190. $2.50. 
The publisher of PM (New York) and of the 

Chicago Sun, inheritor of one of the world’s largest 

fortunes, here insists that the public must be accu- 

rately informed concerning social and _ political 
events and situations. He distinguishes between 

“freedom of the press” and really free access of the 

public to news on controversial topics. He attacks 

the Associated Press monopoly and defends the 

“fighting’’ policies of his newspapers. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Peace and Bread in Time of War. By JANE ADDAMS. 
With Introduction by Joan Dewey. Columbia 
University Press. Pp. 300. $2.00. 

First published in 1922, when we were having the 
reaction from Wilson’s internationalism, this book 
has long been out of print. It has an important bear- 
ing on the immediate future issue of feeding the 
world and will probably command more respectful 
attention now. Incidentally, it throws some light 
upon history, particularly the origin of Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. 


Teacher in America. By Jacques Barzun. Little, 

Brown. Pp. 321. $3.00. 

The brilliant Columbia professor of history 
with a touch of intellectual arrogance and incom- 
plete knowledge of American public schools—at- 
tacks effectively many of the faults of our schools 
and colleges and presents inspiringly some possibili- 
ties of teaching. His “passionate thought” deserves 
the discriminating reading in which he believes. 


An Index to Professional Literature on Reading and 
Related Topics. By Emmet? and THELMA BETTs. 
American Book Co., 1945. Pp. 137. $1.50. 
Extremely valuable for all teachers interested in 

the problems of reading. Contains 8,278 references 

to works published before January 1, 1943. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Heritage of British Literature. By E. A. Cross and 
HELEN FERN DARINGER. Macmillan, 1945. Pp. 
744. $2.60. 

Sixth volume in “Literature: A Series of Antholo- 
gies.’’ Basic literary materials for junior and senior 
high school students. Introductory essays on the 
various types of literature, study questions, and 
suggestions for group activities, are included. 


English in Action. By J. C. TRESSLER. 4th ed. Heath. 

Each of these four volumes is designed for a spe- 
cial year of high-school English. The purpose of all 
is to stimulate high-school pupils to attack zestfully 
the necessary language skills and to guide them in 
their work. 





